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foreword 


The  increasing  school  enrollments  in  recent 
years  have  served  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
need  for  preparing  for  living  those  persons  who 
are  unable  to  attend  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. An  ever-increasing  number  of  young  people 
upon  leaving  school  are  finding  employment  in 
distributive  organizations — stores  of  all  kinds, 
wholesale  establishments,  service  concerns,  and 
similar  businesses.  Studies  and  investigations 
show  that  more  extensive  and  more  effective 
training  for  employment  in  distributive  occupa- 
tions is  needed.  Distributive  Education  classes 
in  Pennsylvania  have  made  creditable  progress 
toward  achieving  this  goal. 

Because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  voca- 
tional education  in  distributive  occupations, 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  need 
a manual  which  outlines  basic  factors  and  a 
curriculum  which  can  serve  as  a guide  for  or- 
ganizing and  administering  an  effectual  pro- 
gram. Because  of  its  content,  this  publication 
should  prove  to  be  of  especial  value.  It  is  being 
offered  on  an  interim  basis  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  there  will  be  future  additions  and 
improvements. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  under  the  general 
direction  of  Paul  L.  Cressman,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Instruction,  and  Samuel  W.  Caplan, 
Chief,  Distributive  Education.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Rachel  S.  Turner,  Editor  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


May  1952. 
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distributive  education  — what  it  is 


When  any  one  field  on  a national  scale  attracts 
over  a quarter-million  students  and  has  an  en- 
rollment increase  of  714  per  cent  in  a war- 
interiupted  ten-year  period,  we  may  justly  say 
that  it  has  enjoyed  a phenomenal  growth.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Distrihutive  Education. 

Yet  we  will  find  many  in  the  field  of  education 
who  have  a meager  knowledge  of  the  term  “Dis- 
tributive Education”  or  what  its  objectives  are. 
Distributive  Education  is  vocational  education 
designed  for  those  engaged  in  the  distributive 
occupations.  Distributive  occupations  are  de- 
fined as  those  followed  by  workers  directly  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  activities  or  in  contact 
with  buyers  and  sellers  (1)  when  distributing  to 
consumers,  retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and 
others  the  products  of  farm  and  industry,  or 
when  selling  services,  (2)  when  managing,  oper- 
ating, or  conducting  a retail,  wholesale,  or  serv- 
ice business.  Further,  distributive  occupations 
subjects  are  defined  as  vocational  subjects  taught 
in  part-time  and  evening  schools  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  distrihutive  occupations  or  under 
certain  conditions  to  those  who  are  preparing 
to  enter  distributive  occupations. 

Such  subjects  are  those  which  (1)  increase 
the  skill,  knowledge,  and  ability  of  workers  al- 
ready employed  in  a specific  distributive  occu- 
pation, (2)  prepare  workers  in  a distrihutive 
occupation  for  changing  to  a related  kind  of 
work  in  distributive  occupation,  or  for  promo- 
tion to  positions  of  a higher  occupational  level. 
(3)  prepare  workers  employed  in  nondistrihu- 
tive  occupations  for  entrance  upon  and  success 
in  a distributive  occupation. 

In  general  terms,  two  types  of  training  are  of- 
fered— secondary  school  training  and  adult 
education  training.  In  Pennsylvania  the  sec- 
ondary school  training  is  offered  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  high  school  under  a cooperative  plan 
whereby  the  students  average  a minimum  of  fif- 
teen hours  per  week  in  school  and  fifteen  hours 
per  week  in  distributive  occupational  employ- 
ment throughout  the  school  year.  Adult  educa- 
tion training  is  offered  in  morning,  afternoon, 
or  evening  classes  for  those  already  engaged  in 
distributive  occupations  or  for  those  who  have 
the  promise  of  employment. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  high  school  co- 
operative program? 

The  work  experience  course  in  distrihutive 
occupations  training  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : 


For  the  students: 

1.  It  furnishes  practical  training  of  the 
kind  that  makes  the  student  more  effi- 
cient and  valuable  to  his  emi)loyers. 

2.  It  offers  him  a natural  metliod  of  choos- 
ing an  occupation.  In  doing  so,  voca- 
tional guidance  opj)ortunities  are  inher- 
ent. Moreover,  the  student  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  to  learn  Ijccause  he  comes 
to  know  the  important  everyday  need  of 
his  school  training. 

3.  The  method  which  coml)ines  theory  and 
practice  has  been  found  to  he  a real. 
workal)le  educational  method. 

4.  It  prolongs  the  school  life  of  many  stu- 
dents who  might  have  to  drop  out  Ije- 
cause  of  financial  difficulty. 

5.  It  helps  students  bridge  the  gap  lietween 
the  school  and  the  business  world. 

For  the  schools: 

1.  It  l)rings  together  the  liusiness  com- 
munity and  the  school  community. 

2.  The  school  learns  the  problems  of  the 
business  community  and  is  better 
equipped  to  teach  the  students  how  to 
cope  with  them. 

3.  Distrihutive  Education  has  immense 
public  relations  value.  The  business 
world  meets  and  tests  the  products  of 
the  school.  Many  of  the  projects  in  the 
program  have  publicity  values. 

For  the  merchants: 

1.  It  provides  for  the  constant  and  system- 
atic infusion  of  desiral)le  Ijeginners  into 
store  work. 

2.  The  school  training  “up-grades”  the 
level  of  store  workers,  and  attracts  a 
lietter  grade  of  employe. 

3.  The  school  aids  in  the  initial  training, 
helping  the  store  to  reduce  its  training 
problems  and  expense. 

4.  The  school  furnishes  a trained  group  of 
extra  employes  for  special  events,  as  well 
as  for  permanent  employment. 

One  important  forward  step  that  should  he 
mentioned  is  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
work  and  its  acceptance  by  individual  merchants 
and  by  trade  associations.  Without  the  help 
that  Distrihutive  Education  furnished  during 
the  war  years,  the  training  and  personnel  prob- 
lems for  many  stores  and  the  business  com- 
munity would  have  been  more  acute  than  they 
were. 
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the  objectives  of  distributive  education 


Distributive  education  aims 

1.  To  promote  high  standards  of  operation 
in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services  through 
the  improvement  of  marketing  and  merchandis- 
ing practices  throughout  the  distributive  field 

2.  To  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of 
distribution  through  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
distributive  workers 

3.  To  aid  the  buying  public  through  better 
services  to  customers 

4.  To  develop  balanced,  comprehensive  train- 
ing programs  to  serve  all  fields  of  distribution 

5.  To  aid  distributive  owners  and  managers 
to  conduct  their  business  operations  efficiently 


for  the  benefit  of  consumer,  employer,  and  em- 
ploye 

6.  To  assist  persons  already  in  a distributive 
occupation  to  do  a better  job 

7.  To  prepare  employes  in  distributive  occu- 
pations to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
advancement 

8.  To  prepare  qualified  young  men  and 
women  for  the  distributive  jobs  of  today  and 
the  business  leadership  of  tomorrow 

9.  To  aim  for  a better  understanding  of  the 
mutual  problems  of  consumer,  employer,  and 
employe 

10.  To  develop  a closer  working  relationship 
between  the  schools  and  the  business  com- 
munity 


value  of  distribiBtive  education 


Size  and  Importance  of  the  Distributive  Field 

Today  the  distributive  field  is  one  of  the  three 
largest  economic  activities  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  largest  industry  in  total  businesses  in 
operation.  It  is  one  industry  found  in  every 
community,  regardless  of  size.  In  addition,  it  is 
an  industry  with  a 52-week  yearly  work  sched- 
ule. It  is  estimated  than  121/^  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  of  the  United  States  is  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  or  in  other  miscellane- 
ous distributive  occupations;  or  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  one  of  every  eight  gainfully 
employed  workers  in  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
a distributive  occupation.  According  to  recent 
figures  released  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  22  per  cent  of  the  persons 
in  this  State  are  employed  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade — or  one  out  of  every  five  em- 
ployed persons. 

Virtually  none  of  this  vast  number  has  had 
previous  training  for  his  job. 

What  Research  Has  Revealed 

1.  Of  the  total  number  of  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States,  84.4  per  cent  represent  independ- 
ent businesses  with  less  than  five  employes,  in- 
cluding the  proprietor.  The  rate  of  failure 
among  these  small-ftusiness  men  is  in  certain 
years  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. Few  of  these  small  distributors  have 
had  training  for  store  management  and  opera- 
tion. This  lack  of  training  is  a serious  handicap 


to  the  individual  merchant,  to  his  employes,  and 
to  the  public. 

2.  Those  who  start  in  retail  businesses  have 
only  two  chances  out  of  three  of  remaining  in 
business  one  year,  an  even  chance  of  remaining 
in  business  two  years,  and  only  two  chances  out 
of  five  of  lasting  three  years. 

3.  Failures  in  the  United  States  are  classified 
by  chief  causes: 

Due  to  faults  of  those  failing  81.5% 

Not  due  to  faults  of  those 
failing  18.5%  100% 

4.  Harvard  University,  some  time  ago,  studied 
the  cases  of  4,375  men  who  had  lost  positions  in 
selling:  34.2  per  cent  failed  because  of  lack  of 
technical  knowledge;  65.8  per  cent  failed  be- 
cause of  undesirable  personality  traits. 

5.  The  labor  turnover  in  distributive  occu- 
pations, research  shows,  is  about  20  per  cent. 
This  figure  does  not  include  the  turnover  among 
part-time  and  contingent  workers. 

6.  Distribution  costs  may  be  reasonably  di- 
minished by  two  possible  methods; 

a.  Elimination  of  some  of  the  functions 
and  services  now  offered  by  distributors 

b.  Performance  of  these  functions  more 
economically  and  more  efficiently 

Need  for  Distributive  Education 

Much  of  the  labor  turnover  and  many  of  the 
business  failures  can  he  traced  directly  to  in- 
competency of  personnel  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
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quate  training.  There  is  no  doubt  that  adequate 
and  appropriate  training  for  owners,  managers, 
executives,  and  store  workers  would  result  in 
more  economical  and  efficient  merchandising 
methods,  a reduction  in  labor  turnover,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  costs  of  operation. 

During  the  Second  orld  ^ ar  we  doubled  our 
capacity  to  produce,  hut  high  production  is  im- 
possible without  continuous  consumption  stimu- 
lated by  sound  salesmanship.  Full  employment 
of  more  than  twenty  million  workers  in  factories 


depends  on  the  sale  of  the  goods  whicli  tliey  pro- 
duce. \\  ithout  effective  salesmanship  and  effi- 
cient mass  distribution,  factories  would  close  and 
widespread  unemployment  would  result.  I he 
goods  sold  by  one  sales{>erson  represent  pay 
checks  for  more  than  15  men  and  women  in 
factories,  offices,  and  farms. 

National  prosperity  depends  on  full  employ- 
ment resulting  from  high-level  consumption  in- 
spired by  good  salesmanship  and  sound  mer- 
ch  an  dising  practices. 


social  and  econotnic  benefits 


Education  at  public  expense  can  he  justified 
only  in  terms  of  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the 
general  welfare  of  society.  A program  of  dis- 
tributive education  under  public  supervision  and 
control,  therefore,  ean  he  justified  only  when  it 
provides  training  which  enables  those  engaged 
in  the  distributive  field  to  give  better,  more  eco- 
nomical, and  more  efficient  serviees.  The  social 
and  economic  benefits  that  will  accrue  from  an 
adequate  program  in  distributive  education  will 
be  shared  by  distributive  workers,  by  distribu- 
tive businesses,  by  producers,  and  l)y  consumers. 

The  Distributive  Worker 

One  of  the  important  objectives  of  the  dis- 
tributive education  program  is  to  train  the 
distributive  worker  to  perform  intelligent  and 
efficient  service.  He  must  have  the  vocational 
skills  and  knowledges  that  are  necessary  for 
successful  functioning  in  the  different  distribu- 
tive occupations.  Appropriate  courses  must  he 
given  to  enable  him  to  attain  these.  Job  satis- 
faction and  appreciation,  increased  usefulness 
and  earning  ability,  advancement,  staliilization, 
and  permanency  of  employment  aie  important 
outcomes  of  a vocational  training  program  for 
distributive  workers. 

The  Distributive  Business 

The  high  turnover  of  distributive  workers,  the 
large  number  of  business  failures  among  retail- 
ers and  other  distributive  businesses,  and  tbe 
high  rate  of  turnover  among  managers  and  own- 
ers, result  in  losses  borne  not  only  by  tbe  busi- 
ness, but  also  by  the  consumer.  One  of  the  most 
important  objectives  of  tbe  distributive  educa- 
tion program  is  to  reduce  this  loss  by  training 
salespersons  and  other  store  workers  to  render 
efficient  service  and  owners  and  managers  to 
conduct  their  businesses  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  and  practices  of  sound  management. 


It  is  the  puiq)ose  of  the  distributive  education 
program  to  serve  not  only  the  larger  stores  but 
also  the  group  of  small  distributors  and  their 
employes  through  a vocational  training  program 
suited  to  their  needs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small,  individual  distributive  businesses  are 
seriously'  handicapped  Ijecause  of  the  lack  o! 
vocational  training  of  the  personnel. 

The  Producer 

The  producer  and  the  distributor  are  depend- 
ent on  each  otlier.  The  distributor  is  dependent 
on  the  producer  for  the  goods  which  the 
consumer  wants,  and  the  producer  is  dependent 
on  the  distril)utor  for  the  final  sale  of  goods.  The 
improvement  of  retailing  which  should  result 
from  better  store  managers  and  more  efficient 
store  workers  will  benefit  the  producer  through 
the  increased  efficiency'  of  distribution  in 
general,  and  in  particular  from  the  increased 
stability,  permanency,  and  dependability'  of  the 
individual  units  of  distribution  through  which 
his  goods  are  marketed. 

The  Consumer 

The  high  cost  of  distribution  resulting  from 
labor  turnover,  business  failures,  and  inefficient 
management  falls  largely  on  the  consumer.  Any 
reduction  in  this  cost  is  shared  by  tbe  consumer 
and  thereby  increases  bis  purebasing  power  and 
standards  of  living. 

In  purchasing  all  lines  of  merchandise  except 
staples  and  simple  necessities,  the  consumer 
usually  has  to  rely  on  the  salesman  for  informa- 
tion about  tbe  goods.  Consequently,  another  im- 
portant objective  of  the  distributive  educa- 
tion program  is  to  train  salespersons  and  other 
store  workers  to  render  intelligent  and  helpful 
service  in  their  contacts  with  the  consumer.  An 
efficient  salesperson  should  have  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  goods  that  he  sells. 


The  knowledge  involves  two  areas  of  informa- 
tion : 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  service  qualities  of  the 
goods  that  he  sells,  and 

h.  Knowledge  of  the  satisfactions  that  the 
customer  may  derive  from  the  use  of  the 
goods. 

As  important  as  the  knowledge  of  the  goods 


and  its  uses  to  the  customer  is  the  ability  of  the 
salesman  to  conduct  himself  in  a manner  that  is 
agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the  customer.  Studies 
have  shown  that  more  purchasers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  salespeople  treat  them  than  with 
the  goods  purchased.  Hence,  it  is  the  objective 
of  distributive  education  to  help  salespeople  un- 
derstand how  to  conduct  themselves  in  ways 
which  are  socially  pleasing  to  customers. 


IfOff?  disti'ibutive  edtieation  wneets 
the  social  needs  of  our  pupils 


The  Social  Challenge  of  Distribution 

In  these  modern  times  the  process  of  getting 
goods  from  producer  to  consumer  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  involves  countless  individuals  who, 
for  the  most  part,  live  at  vast  distances  from  one 
another.  Hence,  the  distributor  today  is  in- 
volved in  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  people  in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

In  his  own  community  the  distributor  must 
cope  with  the  social  and  economic  changes 
which  consumers  experience,  and  he  must  read- 
ily adjust  to  the  varying  attitudes  and  temper- 
aments of  his  customers. 

On  the  national  level  the  distriliutor  is  con- 
cerned with  federal  regulations  which  influence 
his  way  of  doing  business,  with  taxes  which  af- 
fect his  profits,  and  with  social  security  regula- 
tions which  require  him  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  greatest  social  welfare  project  of  the  na- 
tion. 

In  the  global  situation,  shifts  in  population, 
changes  in  government,  tariffs,  and  international 
trade  create  such  problems  as  finding  new  mar- 
kets, adjusting  to  changes  in  currencies,  and 
meeting  present  demands. 

As  we  survey  the  field  of  distribution  we  can 
appreciate  the  multitudinous  problems  that  con- 
front the  distributor.  These  problems  can  be 
solved  only  by  people  who  have  not  only  the 
skill  to  do  a given  job,  but  who  also  understand 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the 
community,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  in  the  Classroom 

Preparing  hoys  and  girls  to  enter  the  field  of 
distribution  is  a challenge  to  the  teachers  in  the 
distributive  education  program.  Young  people 
must  have  the  health  and  skills  to  perform  be- 
ginning jobs;  they  must  be  groomed  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  community  and 


nation.  In  other  words,  they  must  he  good 
citizens;  they  must  be  prepared  to  understand 
world  problems.  The  distributive  education 
course  meets  this  challenge  in  the  classrooms 
and  in  the  store  experiences  which  every  pupil 
must  have  as  a part  of  his  training. 

The  classroom  instructor  aims  to  develop 
those  traits  that  make  for  pleasurable  and  satis- 
factory work  and  leisure.  Some  of  these  traits 
are  power  of  observation,  imagination,  good 
taste,  and  dependability. 

The  advantages  of  being  a keen  observer  are 
emphasized  when  the  pupils  are  trained  to  ex- 
amine merchandise  and  laliels  for  talking  points 
and  to  study  carefully  the  reactions  of  cus- 
tomers. After  trips  to  factories  and  stores 
pupils  are  required  to  explain  what  they  have 
seen.  Often  special  exercises  are  given  in  the 
classroom  to  test  the  powers  of  observation. 

The  creation  of  displays,  bulletin  hoards,  and 
advertisements  forces  the  pupil  to  use  his  imagi- 
nation. 

Good  taste  in  clothes  and  in  home  furnishings 
is  developed  through  lessons  in  fashion,  color, 
line  and  design.  Films  on  interior  decoration 
and  home  furnishings  help  the  pupil  to  visualize 
what  is  good  taste  in  home  decoration. 

Being  on  time  for  social  engagements,  dealing 
fairly  and  reasonably  with  friends,  and  sharing 
in  the  activities  of  the  home  require  training  in 
dependability.  Meeting  deadlines  for  complet- 
ing work,  being  responsible  for  bringing  mer- 
chandise for  demonstration  sales  and  display 
use,  and  seeing  that  time  sheets  are  filled  in  on 
time  are  some  of  tlie  ways  Distributive  Educa- 
tion develops  dependability. 

The  course  in  Economics  of  Distribution  af- 
fords the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  give  back- 
ground information  that  will  help  the  pupil  to 
understand  his  responsibility  to  his  community, 
to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world. 
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In  this  course  the  study  of  business  cycles, 
trade  unionism,  taxation,  and  social  security  en- 
ables the  pupil  to  form  opinions  and  to  judge 
situations  so  that  he  is  a more  intelligent  partici- 
pant in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Attention 
is  given  to  unfair  trade  practices  and  honesty  in 
advertising.  Thus  the  pupil  beeomes  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  ethieal  dealing  in  the  com- 
munity. The  problems  that  arise  in  connection 
with  voting  and  elections  are  studied.  Througli 
the  activities  of  the  distributive  education  class 
the  pupils  take  part  in  community  affairs.  In 
some  places  the  distributive  edueation  pupils 
decorate  store  windows  for  the  Community 
Chest  and  other  charitable  campaigns.  In  this 
way  they  take  an  active  part  in  supporting  com- 
munity institutions. 

The  Social  Sciences  and  Distribution 

Through  the  study  of  the  United  Nations  the 
pupils  gain  an  insight  into  world  problems 
and  learn  how  nations  work  together  to  try 
to  solve  international  problems  and  to  make  the 
world  a better  place  in  whieh  to  live. 

Because  the  distributor’s  job  is  eoncerned 
with  people  all  over  the  globe,  it  is  important 
that  distributive  education  pupils  understand 
why  their  neighbors  act  the  way  they  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  our  place  in  world  trade 
our  merchants  must  do  business  with  other  na- 
tions, and  therefore  must  understand  the  psy- 
ehology  of  other  peoples. 

In  the  distributive  education  curriculum  there 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  pupils  learn  to  un- 

the  federal-state  vocatioaal 

Distributive  Education  is  one  of  a series  of 
vocational  courses  whieh  are  offered  in  a cooper- 
ative agreement  among  Federal  government,  the 
state  government,  and  local  hoards  of  education. 

The  program  of  vocational  education  of  less 
than  college  grade  in  the  United  States  has  been 
developed  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  by  Congress. 
February  23,  1917.  Supplementary  acts  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time.  The  latest  of 
these  is  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
commonly  known  as  the  George-Barden  Act.  The 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Aets  are  the 
only  aets  currently  effective.  These  and  the  sev- 
eral other  vocational  education  acts  were  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  developing 
vocational  education  through  a plan  for  cooj>- 


derstand  people.  As  part  of  the  instruction  in 
English  the  pupils  study  literature.  In  reading 
about  the  consumers  to  whom  they  sell,  thev 
learn  about  the  taste,  the  temperament,  and  tin* 
interests  of  various  nationalities  and  the  <le- 
inands  and  needs  of  various  economic  groups.  In 
demonstration  sales  they  are  taught  to  size  up 
the  customer  so  that  they  can  cope  with  the 
human  side  of  the  sale.  Working  together  in 
class,  building  displays,  and  giving  demonstra- 
tion sales,  afford  the  pupils  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  other  pupils;  thus  they  be- 
come tolerant  of  differences  in  race,  religion, 
and  nationality  and  work  together  without 
prejudice,  recognizing  only  the  human  frailties 
of  one  another. 

Store  employment  is  an  important  training 
ground  for  eitizenship.  While  at  work  the  indi- 
vidual must  conform  to  store  regulations;  he 
must  adjust  to  the  mature  behavior  of  his  co- 
workers. When  he  gets  his  pay  envelope  he 
meets  reality  for  he  sees  at  onee  that  he  is  shar- 
ing through  his  income  tax  and  social  sccuritv 
deductions  in  the  responsibility  of  making  our 
democracy  work.  During  his  employment  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  discover  his  own  aptitudes  and 
to  choose  a socially  acceptaljle  and  useful  voca- 
tion. 

The  distributive  education  curriculum  has 
broad  implications  for  the  development  of  a 
well-adjusted  individual  who  recognizes  his  re- 
s])onsibility  to  himself,  to  his  community  and 
nation,  and  to  the  world. 

edaeatian  fn^otfraMn 

eration  between  the  Federal  Govenimenl  and 
the  States. 

This  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  development 
of  vocational  education  is  based  upon  two  fun- 
damental ideas:  (1)  That  vocational  education 
is  a matter  of  national  interest  and  essential  to 
the  national  welfare,  and  (2)  that  Federal  funds 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  and  to  assist  the  States 
in  making  adequate  provisions  for  such  training. 

The  Basic  Purpose  of  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Acts 

The  controlling  purpose  of  vocational  educa- 
tion is  stated  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  “to  fit 
for  useful  employment,”  i.e.,  to  provide  training 
to  develop  skills,  abilities,  understandings,  atti- 
tudes, working  habits,  and  appreciation,  and  to 
impart  knowledge  and  information  needed  by 
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workers  to  enter  and  make  progress  in  employ- 
ment on  a useful  and  productive  basis.  Voca- 
tional education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
education  program.  It  makes  a contribution 
toward  the  development  of  good  citizens,  in- 
cluding their  health,  social,  civic,  cultural,  and 
economic  interests. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act 

The  title  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education ; to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries ; 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  sidjjects; 
and  to  appropriate  money  and  regulate  its  ex- 
penditure.” 

The  law  provides  that  each  dollar  of  Federal 
money  must  he  matched  l)y  at  least  another  dol- 
lar of  State  and  local  money,  to  he  expended 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a State 
board  for  vocational  education  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  the  Federal  money  is  being  expended. 
The  law  also  provides  that  Federal  funds  are  to 
be  used  only  as  reimlmrsement  to  schools  for 
expenditures  already  incurred. 

This  act  established  the  principle  that  direct 
responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  vo- 
eational  education  rests  upon  the  States.  The  act 
does  not  provide  for  any  direct  organization  or 
immediate  direction  of  vocational  education  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  its  representatives. 

The  George-Burden  Act 

In  addition  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  there  is 
in  effect  at  this  time  a Federal  Act  which  is  in 
reality  an  amendment  to  the  George-Deen  Act. 
The  title  of  this  act  reads  as  follows: 

To  amend  the  Act  of  June  8,  1936 
(George-Deen  Act)  relating  to  vocational 
education,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  vocational  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories. 

Unlike  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  appro- 
priates funds  for  vocational  education,  the 
George-Barden  Act  only  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  several  States  and  Territories  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  vocational  education, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  and 
annually  thereafter 

. . . , (4)  $2,500,000  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  distributive  occupations,  to  he  ap- 


portioned for  expenditure  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  the  proportion 
that  their  total  population  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  the  States  and  Territories,  . . . 

(b)  The  funds  appropriated  under  au- 
thority of  paragraphs  (1)  to  (4),  inclusive, 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  assisting  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, for  the  purpose  therein  specified,  in 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  programs  of 
administration,  supervision,  and  teacher- 
training; for  salaries  and  necessary  travel 
expenses  of  teachers,  teacher-trainers,  vo- 
cational counselors,  supervisors  and  direc- 
tors of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance;  for  securing  necessary  educa- 
tional information  and  data  as  a basis  for 
the  proper  development  of  programs  of 
vocational  education  and  vocational  guid- 
ance; for  training  and  work-experience 
training  programs  for  out-of-school  youths; 
for  training  programs  for  apprentices;  for 
purchase  or  rent  of  equipment  and  supplies 
for  vocational  instruction:  . . . 

With  hut  a few  exceptions  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  included  in  the 
George-Barden  Act. 

Cooperation  W^ith  State  Boards  for  Voca- 
tional Education 

The  Federal  vocational  education  acts  place 
upon  the  Office  of  Education  the  responsibility 
for  cooperating  with  the  State  boards  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education.  The  program  resulting  from  this  co- 
operative effort,  therefore,  is  not  a Federal  pro- 
gram under  centralized  control  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is,  rather,  an  aggregation  of  48  State  pro- 
grams, and  in  addition,  programs  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Organization  and  Functions  of  State  Boards 
for  Vocational  Education 

The  vocational  education  acts  require  that,  in 
order  to  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  the  acts, 
each  State,  through  its  legislative  authority, 
must  designate  or  create  a State  hoard,  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  three  members,  and  having 
all  necessary  power  to  cooperate  with  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts.  The  Office  of  Education  re- 
fers to  all  such  boards  as  State  Boards  for  Vo- 
cational Education  although  that  may  not  he 
the  official  name  of  the  board  as  provided  by 
State  law.  In  most  States  the  chief  State  school 
officer  serves  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  hoard. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  a State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  to  promote,  develop,  im- 
prove, and  supervise  the  vocational  education 
program  in  that  State.  The  State  hoard  is  also 
responsible  for  administering  the  Federal  funds 
used  in  the  program. 

Public  Supervision  or  Control 

One  guiding  principle  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation acts — and  it  cannot  he  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  this  principle  applies  to  every 
phase  of  activity  under  these  acts — is  “that  such 
education  shall  he  given  in  schools  or  classes 
under  public  supervision  or  control.” 

A school  or  class  is  considered  to  be  under 
public  supervision  or  control  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  vocational  education 
acts  when  it  meets  all  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  It  is  organized  and  operated  under  the  di- 
rection of  a state  or  local  hoard  responsible  for 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State  or  community. 

2.  The  teachers  are  paid  from  puljlic  funds 
in  the  same  way  as  other  public  school  teachers 
employed  by  the  state  or  local  board  responsible 
for  vocational  education  are  paid. 

3.  Officials  on  the  staff  of  a state  or  local 
hoard  responsible  for  vocational  education  have 
full  charge  of: 

a.  Selection,  salaries,  and  length  of  term 
of  the  teachers 

h.  Qualifications  and  admissions  of  the 
pupils 


c.  Content  and  organization  of  all  courses 
and  curriculum 

Hotv  a Local  Public  School  Boartl  May  Partici- 
pate in  the  Benefits  of  the  Federal  V ocational 
Education  Acts 

The  development  of  federally  aided  vocational 
training  programs  originates  in  several  ways — 
through  the  efforts  of  local  public  school  au- 
thorities, through  the  promotional  activities  of 
State  hoards  for  vocational  education,  or  as  a 
result  of  requests  from  organizations  such  as 
labor  groups,  parent-teacher  associations,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  concerns,  and  homemaker 
and  farmer  groups.  In  any  case,  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  is  responsible  for  de- 
termining where  and  when  Federal  funds  will  he 
made  available  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  vocational  schools  and  classes. 

The  major  factors  upon  which  such  determi- 
nations are  made  by  State  Boards  for  ^ ocational 
Education  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  for  a training  program  based 
upon  employment  opportunities 

2.  The  urgency  of  the  training  need 

3.  The  availability  of  funds 

Persons  desiring  more  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  development  and  operation 
of  vocational  training  programs  in  Pennsylvania 
should  communicate  with  the  State  Director  of 
\ ocational  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 
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the  faetors  in  a suceessful 
distrihutive  education  proyram 


Experience  over  a number  of  years  has  helped 
to  establish  a pattern  for  the  necessary  factors 
in  a successful  cooperative  senior  high  school 
program.  Of  utmost  importance  in  the  frame- 
work of  this  pattern  are  the  teacher-coordinator, 
the  business  community,  and  the  school  com- 
munity. 

The  Teucher-Coordinalor 

Of  the  three  factors,  the  position  of  the  teach- 
er-coordinator is  perhaps  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. The  problem  is  to  get  a person  who  can 
weld  together  the  various  groups — the  students, 
the  merchants,  and  the  school  organization — so 
as  to  make  up  a harmonious  team  working  to- 
gether for  a recognized  program.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  personality  of  the  teacher-coordinator 
is  of  prime  importance.  He  should  he  one  who 
possesses  tact  and  diplomacy,  he  personable, 
and  he  able  to  speak  the  language  of  both 
teacher  and  merchant. 

In  order  to  speak  the  language  of  the  mer- 
chant and  in  order  to  train  competent  sales- 
people, occupational  experience  is  essential. 
Mereliants  have  a way  of  finding  out  whether 
one  speaks  from  experience  or  from  knowledge 
gathered  from  textbooks.  Students  coming  to 
class  with  practical  problems  encountered  in 
their  everyday  jobs  will  soon  know  whether 
the  teacher  can  offer  a workable  solution  or 
has  to  bluff  until  an  answer  can  he  found. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  who  has  not 
actually  participated  in  store  work  can  ade- 
quately teach  the  practical  skills  and  informa- 
tion that  are  required  in  Distrihutive  Education. 
If  the  teacher-coordinator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supervise  other  workers  or  to  manage 
a store,  one  can  readily  understand  how  much 
broader  a background  he  would  have  to  present 
to  his  group. 

On  the  academic  side,  the  instructor  must  he 
prepared  to  offer  a combination  of  professional 
and  technical  courses  which  will  enable  him  to 
meet  capably  the  curricular  needs.  The  tech- 
nical courses  serve  to  bolster  the  practical  work- 
ing experience  which  has  been  gained.  Educa- 
tional courses  provide  the  methods  and  frame  in 
which  to  present  the  work. 

The  coordinator  should  he  a qualified,  expe- 
rienced person  employed  by  the  school  to  coor- 
dinate and  direct  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gram. It  should  he  his  responsibility  to  work 


cooperatively  with  various  in-school  and  com- 
munity agencies  having  interest  in  and  relation- 
ship to  the  distrihutive  education  program.  The 
qualifications  for  a teacher-coordinator  in  Penn- 
sylvania, according  to  its  State  Plan,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Distributive  Occupational  Experience. 
At  least  two  years’  experience  in  some  one  line 
or  kind  of  distributive  occupation,  a part  of 
which  time  shall  have  been  in  a managerial  or 
supervisory  capacity.  If  the  experience  sub- 
mitted should  he  on  a part-time  basis,  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  experience  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  2000  clock  hours  as  one  year. 

2.  Teaching  Experience.  One  year  of  teach- 
ing experience  in  the  public  schools,  or  one  year 
of  teaching  experience  in  a distributive  organiza- 
tion. 

3.  General  Education.  Graduation  from  an 
approved  institution  of  coUege  level  with  a ma- 
jor in  distribution,  marketing,  business  adminis- 
tration or  education. 

4.  Professional  Education.^  The  coordinator 
shall  have  had  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of 
piofessional  education,  eight  semester  hours  of 
which  shall  he  completed  in  professional  dis- 
tributive education  subjects  selected  from  the 
following  or  equivalent  courses: 

Supervision  of  Distrihutive  Education 
Coordination  of  Distrihutive  Education 
Methods  in  Distril)utive  Education 
Conference  Leading  and  Training 
Technique  of  Classroom  Supervision 
Vocational  Education 
Vocational  Guidance 
Curriculum  Making 
Survey  Techniques 

5.  Technical  Education.^  Twelve  semester 
hours  shall  he  completed  in  technical  subjects 
Irom  the  following  or  equivalent  courses: 

Marketing 

Retailing 

Store  Operation  and  Management 

Labor  Problems 

Personnel  Administration 

Advertising 

Salesmanship 

Merchandising 

^ In  the  event  that  the  teacher-coordinater  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  technical  or  professional  education, 
a temporary  certificate  shall  he  issued  and  the  require- 
ments must  be  fulfilled  within  two  years  after  employ- 
ment as  a teacher-coordinator  of  Distributive  Education. 
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The  coordinator  should  he  interested  in  young 
people,  he  able  to  understand  them,  and  he  will- 
ing to  counsel  with  them.  He  must  exemplify 
that  which  he  expects  of  his  students  in  personal 
appearance,  in  his  attitude  toward  the  stores, 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  duties  for  which  the 
students  are  employed,  and  in  his  abihty  to  per- 
form these  duties  successfully.  He  should  he 
conservatively  dressed,  well  groomed,  have  fash- 
ion sense,  and  be  convinced  that  store  work  is  a 
desirable  vocation. 

From  these  observations  it  can  readily  he  rec- 
ognized that  the  job  of  the  teacher-coordinator 
is  of  great  consequence.  Usually  the  measure  of 
the  failure  or  success  of  a program  depends  upon 
him. 

The  Business  Community 

The  business  community  can  he  of  great  aid 
in  furthering  tlie  progress  of  a distributive  edu- 
cation course.  The  question  here  is  whether  its 
acceptance  is  wholehearted  and  complete,  or 
lukewarm  and  tolerant.  This  attitude  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  what  help  can  he  furnished 
to  the  merehants.  We  are  dealing  with  practical 
people.  If  they  are  convinced  that  the  distribu- 
tive education  student  will  offer  their  customers 
intelligent  and  efficient  serviee  then  the  extent 
of  their  cooperation  will  he  great.  There  are. 
however,  certain  definite  responsibilities  that 
belong  to  the  businessman  and  with  which  he 
should  he  aequainted.  The  cooperative  program 
is  a two-way  proposition  and  the  merchant  must 
understand  that  his  part  should  be  an  active,  not 
a passive  one.  He  is  a partner  in  the  venture  of 
providing  training  opportunities  and  guidance. 
Among  the  courses  of  action  which  merchants 
have  taken  to  increase  the  value  of  distributive 
education  programs,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended : 

Specific  store-training  classes  for  coopera- 
tive students 

Close  supervisory  and  rating  arrangements 
with  teacher-coordinator 

public  relations 

One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  a school 
system  is  seeing  that  the  community  understands 
what  the  school  is  accomplishing  and  the  prob- 
lems the  school  is  facing.  In  planning  a public 
relations  program  the  teacher-eoordinator 
should  realize  that  several  different  groups  must 
be  considered  and  they  have  to  he  taught  the 
value  of  a distributive  education  program  if  the 
eourse  is  to  he  aeeepted.  These  groups  are: 
(1)  businessmen,  (2)  school  personnel,  (3)  stu- 
dents, (4)  parents  and  the  general  public. 


Rotation  of  jobs  and  variety  of  experiences 
for  the  student 

Publicity  and  advertisements  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  consider  retailing  as  a career 
Cooperation  with  the  teacher-coordinator  in 
such  matters  as  having  regularly  sclicd- 
uled  work  review  conferences 
Willingness  to  provide  equipment  and  dis- 
play material  for  the  distrihiitive  educa- 
tion sales  laboratory 

Appearance  as  a speaker  on  assembly  pro- 
grams and  in  classroom  situations 

The  School 

The  school  community  in  turn  very  often  de- 
termines the  success  of  a cooperative  program. 
There  must  exist  the  realization  that  this  is  a 
program  that  requires  both  mobility  and  flex- 
ibility. 

The  concept  of  mobility  can  best  be  explained 
by  the  statement  that  the  group  remains  intact 
all  morning  with  the  same  instructor.  In  this 
situation  proper  classroom  equijmient  and  facili- 
ties must  be  provided  to  make  certain  that 
learning  is  real.  The  concept  of  flexibility  is 
explained  by  the  statement  that  the  students* 
schedules  should  he  adjustable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  business  world  whether  it  he  the  task  of 
relieving  for  lunch  periods,  working  on  special 
sale  days,  or  on  a full-time  schedule  in  peak 
seasons,  such  as  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  school  can  he  extremely  helpful  in  chan- 
neling the  proper  type  of  pupil  into  the  course. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  distrilnitive 
education  class  he  set  up  as  a dumping  ground. 
Its  reason  for  being  is  that  it  offers  definite 
benefits  for  a certain  type  of  student  who  be- 
longs there.  Guidance  counselors  and  classroom 
teachers  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  to  he  derived  from  a school-work  pro- 
gram of  this  type.  Those  who  display  an  aloof 
attitude  should  be  taught  the  advantages  of  Dis- 
tributive Education. 


Businessmen 

Few  businessmen  have  a true  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  needs  of  school  teachers  and 
administrators;  on  the  other  hand,  some  school- 
men may  not  possess  adequate  understanding  of 
luisiness  practices.  Since  the  teacher-coordina- 
tor must  be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  both 
tlie  school  administrator  and  the  businessmen 
in  the  community,  he  can  serve  as  an  important 
public-relations  agent. 
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I he  liitiire  success  of  a distributive  education 
[uogram  may  hinge  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
coordinator  can  bring  business  and  education 
together  on  a common  footing. 

The  merchant  is  interested  in  the  program  if 
it  is  of  practical  value  to  him.  Most  businessmen 
are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools 
in  any  program  of  training  that  has  for  its  ob- 
jective tbe  fitting  of  youth  for  entrance  into 
specific  occupations.  They  would  be  interested 
in  any  effort  to  attract  well-trained  young  people 
into  their  business. 

Each  merchant  must  be  convinced  tliat  he  will 
derive  definite  benefits  from  an  active  partici- 
pation in  the  retail-selling  program.  He  must 
be  convinced: 

1.  That  he  can  use  student  workers  and  that 
they  will  fit  into  bis  store  organization 

2.  That  tlirougli  the  store-training  program 
there  will  be  developed,  within  a reasonable 
time,  a group  of  well-prepared  workers  from 
wbicli  he  may  choose  full-time  employes 

3.  That  the  community  will  become  more 
familiar  with  his  store  through  the  cooperative 
part-time  students  employed  in  it 

In  many  communities  the  Chamher  ol  Com- 
merce, the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the  local  associa- 
tion of  retail  merchants  can  be  persuaded  to 
promote  tbe  cooperative  program.  These  or- 
ganizations can  do  mucli  toward  ol)taining  mer- 
chant acceptance  of  tbe  course. 

Tlie  ability,  initiative,  and  interest  displayed 
by  tlie  student  workers  will  largely  determine 
tbe  businessman’s  attitude  toward  the  course. 
These  jnxpils  can  be  the  school’s  most  important 
public-relations  agents  since  the  community’s 
view  of  the  school  will  be  affected  tbrougb  what 
they  say  and  tlo.  If  students  in  the  program 
have  been  properly  selected  and  placed  in  a 
position  in  keeping  with  their  ability,  tlien  it 
will  be  easier  to  develop  in  the  businessman  an 
appreciation  of  the  principles  and  values  of 
such  a program  in  the  community. 

School  Personnel 

The  nature  of  the  program  requires  that  the 
teacher-coordinator  work  smoothly  with  faculty 
meniljers  and  administrative  personnel.  The 
attituxle  of  school  counselors,  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  toward  the  course  will  determine 
the  number  and  type  of  students  wbo  enroll.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  coordinator  to  prove  the  value 
of  a cooperative  part-time  store-training  pro- 
gram. He  must  convince  them  that  distributive 
education  is  a wortb-wbile  educational  program 
and  is  preparing  bigb  school  students  for  the 


kinds  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

Students  wbo  show  an  interest  in  enrolling  in 
the  course  should  be  interviewed  by  the  home- 
room teacher  or  guidance  counselor  and  then 
sent  to  the  distributive  education  teacher  for 
an  interview. 

It  is  important  for  the  homeroom  teachers 
and  guidance  counselors  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  distrilxutive  education  pro- 
gram. They  should  know  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  course  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
possibilities  open  to  those  who  engage  in  re- 
tailing occupations.  The  success  of  a program 
is  sometimes  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the 
faculty,  so  it  is  most  important  for  the  coordina- 
tor to  win  their  approval  of  the  course.  Speak- 
ing at  faculty  meetings  or  at  meetings  of  junior 
class  homeroom  teachers  is  a desirable  way  for 
tbe  coordinator  to  acquaint  the  faculty  with  the 
value  of  a cooperative  retail  training  program. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  prepare  for  the  counselors 
and  homeroom  teachers  a brochure  which  they 
can  use  when  advising  pupils  concerning  selec- 
tion of  their  school  schedule. 

Students 

There  are  many  techniques  that  have  been 
used  successfully  in  acquainting  prospective 
students  with  the  occupational  possibilities  open 
to  those  having  an  aptitude  for  retailing.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacher-coordinator  to 
put  before  students  the  facts  concerning  the 
desirability  of  preparing  for  retailing  in  such 
a way  that  pupils  will  become  interested  and 
want  to  enroll  in  tbe  course.  This  may  be  done 
through : 

1.  Talks  before  school  assemblies  or  to  home- 

rooms by  tbe  following: 

a.  Teacher-Coordinator 

b.  Student  volunteers  from  present  class 

c.  Former  high  school  students  now  em- 

ployed in  stores  or  engaged  in  selling 

2.  Printed  publicity,  such  as: 

a.  Articles  in  school  papers 

b.  Articles  in  local  newspapers 

c.  Promotional  brochure  passed  out  to  all 

juniors  before  they  sign  up  for  senior 
subjects 

d.  Information  on  school  bulletin  boards 

3.  Auditorium  programs 

4.  Merchandise  Fairs 

5.  Fashion  Shows 

6.  Displays  in  distributive  education  class- 

room 

7.  School  store 
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Parents  and  the  General  Public 

As  the  vocational  objective  of  a high  school 
student  is  usually  of  considerable  interest  to  his 
parents  and  his  family,  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher- 
coordinator  to  plan  ways  in  which  the  parents 
may  obtain  information  about  the  cooperative 
retail  selling  course. 

The  methods  most  commonly  used  to  acquaint 
parents  with  the  factors  they  should  consider 
before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  approve  a 
child’s  enrollment  in  a distributive  education 
class  are: 


1.  Presentation,  at  meetings  of  parent-teacl»er 
associations  and  at  special  school  meetings  for 
parents,  of  the  opportunities  open  to  lieginners 
in  retail-store  work. 

2.  Information  and  data  about  the  distriljii- 
tive  education  program  sent  home  to  parents  of 
interested  students. 

3.  Special  interviews  with  parents  by  the 
guidance  counselor  or  teacher-coordinator. 

4.  Display  in  distributive  education  class- 
room on  Parents’  Night. 

5.  Newspaper  articles  in  the  local  papers 
concerning  the  cooperative  jirograni. 


hotv  to  start  a senior  high  school  program 


A training  program  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion should  be  based  upon  the  community  need 
for  such  a program.  Among  the  factors  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
this  need  are: 

1.  Total  number  of  people  employed  by 
local  retail  stores 

2.  Percentage  of  this  number  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  local  high  school  and  the  positions 
they  hold 

3.  Number  of  students  in  the  local  high 
school  employed  on  a part-time  basis 

4.  Kinds  of  work  done  by  youth  employed  in 
stores 

This  information  may  be  obtained  by  an  em- 
ployment survey  of  students  enrolled  in  the  local 
school,  by  personal  visitation  to  the  stores,  and 
by  an  employment  survey  of  school  graduates. 

After  the  facts  have  been  obtained,  each  town 
or  city  must  work  out  a training  program 
adapted  to  its  own  needs  and  conditions. 

Making  an  Occupational  Analysis 

It  may  be  assumed  that  in  most  large  metro- 
politan high  schools  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  enrolling  enough  students  in  the  classes  to 
justify  the  operation  of  the  program.  In  small 
cities  and  to^vns,  data  must  be  obtained  about 
probable  enrollment  and  the  willingness  of  local 
school  authorities  to  add  additional  subjects  to 
the  school  curriculum. 

For  smaller  communities  an  initial  employ- 
ment survey  of  local  stores  to  find  how  many 
beginners  have  been  employed  by  them  during 
the  previous  one-  or  two-year  period  should  be 
the  first  step.  If  results  of  this  survey  show  a 
large  enough  turnover  in  store  employes  to 


warrant  operation  of  a program,  a follow-up 
study  should  he  made  to  find  how  many  higb 
school  graduates  and  dropouts  have  found  em- 
ployment during  the  preceding  years.  Only 
those  who  have  become  immediately  employed 
upon  leaving  school  (initial  employment  I or 
those  who  become  employed  within  two  years 
after  leaving  high  school  ( subsequent  einplov- 
ment  I should  be  counted  in  the  latter  survev. 

The  Federal  Census  of  Retail  Trade  in  Penn- 
sylvania should  prove  of  value  in  determining 
the  local  nee<l  for  a distributive  education  pro- 
gram. 

An  analysis  of  the  store  employment  situation 
is  imperative  before  initiating  a cooperative 
part-time  training  program.  Those  interested  in 
promoting  such  a program  should  know: 

1.  The  number  and  kinds  of  stores  in  the 
community 

2.  The  number  and  kinds  of  store  position> 
in  which  students  of  secondary-school  ability 
can  be  used  effectively 

3.  The  time  at  which  the  stores  do  their 
greatest  volume  of  business — hour  of  the  dav. 
day  of  the  week,  or  the  season  of  the  year 

4.  The  number  of  new  people  employed  for 
full-time  work  annually  in  the  stores 

All  this  information  can  be  comj)ilcd  by  sur- 
veys and  through  reference  to  Federal  Census 
figures,  or  from  information  obtained  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  State  Employment 
Office.  The  most  reliable  method,  however,  is 
th  rough  a personalized  survey.  The  individual 
conducting  such  a survey  should  introduce  him- 
self and  explain  the  purpose  of  the  survev  and 
inquire  about  the  interest  in  a local  distributive 
education  program. 
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coordination 

Coordination  consists  of  those  activities  which 
)>ring  joh  training  and  school  training  together 
in  harmonious  relationship  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  learner  and  to  the  satisfaetion 
of  the  employer.  The  purpose  of  coordination 
is  to  maintain  sound  workable  relationships 
among  students,  faculty,  administration,  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  general  public.  Effective  co- 
ordination depends  upon  many  factors : selection 
of  students,  placement  of  students,  eoordination 
between  school  and  merchants,  an  informed 
piddic,  and  current  professional  knowledge. 

Selection  of  Students 

The  selection  of  students  is  a function  of  the 
coordinator,  the  faculty  members,  and  the  guid- 
ance department.  If  the  students  prove  to  he 
satisfactory  and  desirable  workers,  the  mer- 
chants will  want  to  cooperate  with  the  school 
each  year.  In  order  to  create  and  maintain  a 
close  tie-up  between  school  and  business  it  is 
important  that  the  coordinator  be  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  merchants  with  whom 
he  works. 

When  selecting  students  for  this  program  the 
following  factors  should  he  considered:  (1)  age, 
(2)  scholastic  standing,  (3)  test  results,  (4) 
aptitude,  (5)  health,  (6)  attendance  record 
and  punctuality,  (7)  character,  (8)  personality, 
(9)  appearance,  (10)  vocational  interest,  (11) 
disciplinary  record,  (12)  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

All  of  these  factors  are  important  and  should 
he  considered,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher-coordinator  should  he  the 
determining  factor.  Many  times  a student  with 
a poor  attendance  record  or  low  scholastic 
standing  has  been  helped  by  the  distributive 
education  program.  If  a student  is  interested  in 
the  course,  his  attendance  and  scholastic  stand- 
ing generally  improve. 

Placement  of  Students 

The  placement  of  students  is  a coordination 
activity  involving  the  student,  the  school,  and 
the  businessman  who  will  be  sharing  in  the  pro- 
gram by  offering  the  opportunity  to  the  student 
to  secure  his  work  experience. 

The  position  secured  must  meet  the  State  and 
Federal  requirements  of  distri])utive  occupa- 
tions, and  any  local  requirements  that  might  he 
established  by  the  local  school  hoard  or  mer- 
chants’ advisory  committee.  Care  must  he  exer- 


cised to  see  that  the  students’  work  experience 
will  l)e  snch  that  “learning  without  exploitation” 
will  result. 

The  trainee  should  be  fitted  to  the  joh.  If 
after  placement  it  is  found  that  the  student  does 
not  fit  the  joh  and  that  training  will  not  cor- 
rect the  situation,  then  the  student  should  be 
transferred  to  another  position  where  his  capa- 
bilities can  be  utilized. 

Educational  and  training  values  must  be  para- 
mount considerations  in  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents. All  employers  should  clearly  understand 
the  ediieational  purposes  of  the  distributive 
education  program  and  should  derive  advantages 
from  their  eooperation  in  it. 

Coordination  Between  School  and  Merchants 

A workable  program  of  cooperative  part-time 
training  is  impossible  unless  the  teacher  can 
arrange  to  visit  and  observe  those  enrolled  in 
the  program.  He  must  aseertain  whether  they 
are  making  the  proper  application  of  the  under- 
standings and  skills  they  have  acquired  in  the 
part-time  cooperative  class.  These  visits  are 
necessary,  also,  to  obtain  information  about 
worker  problems  and  working  situations,  reports 
on  the  trainees  from  employers  and  fellow  em- 
ployes, and  to  carry  on  other  coordinating 
activities. 

Through  these  visits  the  coordinator  will  he 
able  to  create  a friendly  and  sympathetie  atti- 
tude between  school  and  business  and  at  the 
same  time  broaden  his  own  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  eoordinator  to  know  in 
what  ways  a student  does  well  on  the  joh  and 
in  what  ways  he  is  weak.  With  this  knowledge 
tlie  coordinator  can  assist  the  individual  stu- 
dents through  personal  conferences  and  also  in- 
corporate this  information  into  classroom 
discussion  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  group. 

The  teacher  who  supervises  the  work  of  em- 
ployed students  serves  in  a dual  eapacity.  In 
addition  to  his  responsibilities  for  the  instrue- 
tion  and  guidance  of  students,  he  performs  an 
extremely  important  public  relations  function. 
When  he  calls  upon  business  men  and  women 
in  the  community,  he  will  always  be  received  as 
a representative  of  the  sehools.  His  duties  place 
him  in  a strategic  position  to  create  a favorable 
opinion  of  the  school  system.  He  can  he  ex- 
posed to  situations  which  may  create  ill  will 
and  criticism  if  they  are  not  handled  with  tact 
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and  good  judgment.  To  achieve  his  objective 
the  coordinator  must  be  systematic  and  pro- 
fessional. Here  are  some  of  the  important 
principles  that  he  must  keep  in  mind. 

1.  Make  visits  at  a time  convenient  for  the 
employer 

Before  making  a visit  the  coordinator  should 
find  out  what  time  will  best  suit  the  employer. 
A telephone  call  is  advisable  on  initial  visits 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  organizations  with 
large  personnel  offices.  Telephone  before  subse- 
quent visits  if  the  person  to  be  seen  is  likely  to 
be  out  or  busy.  Some  of  the  chain  stores  do  not 
have  telephones  and  it  is  therefore  important  to 
know  the  manager’s  “day  off”  schedule. 

2.  Make  clear  to  the  employer  the  purpose  of 
the  visit 

The  coordinator  should  introduce  himself  by 
giving  his  name,  title,  and  school  connection, 
and  have  his  business  card  available.  He  will 
explain  that  the  call  is  made  to  oljserve  the  stu- 
dent at  work,  to  learn  the  employer’s  opinion 
of  the  student’s  performance,  and  to  find  out 
what  the  school  can  do  through  training  or  guid- 
ance to  help  in  his  further  progress  and  de- 
velopment. 

3.  Plan  the  interview  in  advance 

The  coordinator  will  he  prepared  with  ques- 
tions that  will  Ijring  out  the  points  that  are 
important.  This  will  save  time  for  him  and  the 
employer,  and  will  prevent  the  omission  of  im- 
portant information.  On  an  initial  visit,  he  will 
find  out  the  student’s  specific  duties.  On  subse- 
quent calls  he  looks  for  any  change  in  assign- 
ments. He  checks  with  the  employer  on  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  his  job,  punctuality  and 
regularity  of  attendance  at  work,  attitude  to- 
ward the  job,  the  public,  fellow  workers,  and 
supervisors.  He  stimulates  general  comments  on 
the  student’s  value  as  a worker.  Good  questions 
for  this  purpose  are:  How  does  John  compare 
with  other  workers?  How  do  you  feel  about 
John  as  a worker? 

4.  Evaluate  the  establishment  as  ivell  as  the 
student 

In  the  course  of  several  interviews,  the  co- 
ordinator will  develop  a careful  estimate  of  the 
organization  with  regard  to : working  conditions, 
wage  scales,  training  values,  personnel  stand- 
ards, opportunities  for  advancement,  person- 
alities of  supervisors,  company  vacation  plans, 
benefits,  and  bonuses. 


5.  Keep  the  interview  on  a businesslike,  pro- 
fessional basis 

The  coordinator  usually  is  given  a most 
cordial  reception  by  employers.  It  is  a source 
of  real  satisfaction  to  feel  the  respect  which  the 
average  businessman  has  for  the  teacher  and  his 
profession.  The  coordinator  can  strengthen  that 
good  will  by  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
employer’s  job.  Both  the  coordinator  and  the 
employer  are  busy  people.  The  interview  is  im- 
portant hut  need  not  l>e  lengtliy.  Take  time  to 
he  friendly  hut  don't  waste  time. 

6.  Make  a record  of  the  interview 

The  coordinator  should  maintain  a permanent 
record  on  file  at  school  of  significant  facts  about 
the  firms  he  visits.  For  each  contact  this  will 
include  the  names  of  the  students,  the  name  of 
the  firm,  the  address  and  telephone  nundjer. 
names  of  the  persons  in  charge,  and  the  name  of 
the  student's  supervisor.  The  date  of  each  con- 
tact with  the  firm  should  he  entered  in  this 
record  together  with  any  brief  notation  that  the 
coordinator  may  need  for  future  reference. 

7.  Record  emjdoyers  comments  on  student's 
performance 

The  coordinator  should  maintain  a card  file, 
notebook,  or  folder  to  keep  a record  of  the  stu- 
dent’s performance  on  the  job.  The  coordina- 
tor’s observations,  the  enniloyer's  comments,  and 
the  student  rating  sheet  will  form  the  basis  for 
the  student’s  grade  for  work  experience.  The 
coordinator's  comments  should  he  written  down 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  interview  to  prevent 
loss  of  important  information.  This  is  especialh 
important  when  several  calls  are  made  in  one 
day. 

8.  The  frequency  of  visits  should  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  each  student,  the  distance  to 
be  covered,  and  the  number  of  cases  carried 
by  the  coordinator 

The  first  visit  should  he  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  student  starts  to  work.  In  general 
a visit  should  be  made  on  each  student  during 
each  rejiort  period.  If,  however,  a student  en- 
counters difficulties  in  adjusting  to  the  job  or  if 
any  special  problem  is  met,  calls  should  be  made 
more  frequently.  Although  most  employers  will 
invite  the  coordinator  to  “come  in  any  time,” 
the  calls  should  he  spaeed  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  interference  with  the  employer's 
routine. 
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9.  Avoid  interfering  with  the  student’s  per- 
formance of  his  duties 

In  most  situations  it  is  possilDle  to  see  the  stu- 
dent at  work  and  talk  with  him  briefly  about  his 
job.  This  is  not  convenient  or  necessary  on 
every  visit.  The  coordinator  should  always  he 
mindful  that  the  student  has  work  to  do  and 
should  be  careful  not  to  be  the  cause  of  lowering 
the  efficiency  of  his  service  or  production. 

10.  Remember  that  much  of  the  information 
yon  gather  is  confidential 

Because  of  the  position  he  holds,  the  coordina- 
tor will  learn  many  facts  about  the  operation 
of  individual  establishments  that  are  not  given 
to  the  general  public.  Such  information  is  neces- 
sary in  placing  and  counseling  individual  stu- 
dents. It  is  poor  taste,  however,  to  use  such  facts 
in  conversation  with  other  teachers,  friends,  or 
neighbors. 

11.  Avoid  incurring  any  personal  obligations 
to  employers 

Gifts,  favors,  special  privileges,  or  discounts, 
even  when  offered  by  an  employer  with  the  very 
best  of  intentions,  do  create  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion. This  is  not  compatible  with  the  coordina- 
tor’s duty  to  make  the  best  adjustment  for 
the  students  he  serves.  As  an  employe  of  the 
public  schools  the  coordinator  must  he  exceed- 
ingly careful  not  to  invite  censure  in  this  respect. 

12.  Avoid  becoming  involved  in  controversial 
issues  with  an  employer 

The  coordinator  calls  upon  people  of  different 
religious  and  political  affiliations.  He  talks  with 
some  employers  who  accept  labor  unions  and 
some  who  do  not.  He  encounters  prejudice  in 
many  forms.  Inevitably  there  are  many  situa- 
tions in  which  the  coordinator  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss if  not  argue  a point.  In  his  position,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  afford  to  become  involved  in 
controversy  in  these  areas. 

13.  Be  alert  to  possibilities  for  good  public 
relations  in  the  community 

The  coordinator  should  inform  the  principal 
concerning  the  establishments  that  are  coo|)erat- 
ing  with  students  of  the  school  and  concerning 
graduates  who  are  working  in  satisfactory  co- 
operation with  business  groups  and  community 
agencies. 


14.  Be  loyal  to  the  teaching  profession 

In  his  work  the  coordinator  hears  all  kinds 
of  comments  about  the  public  schools.  He 
listens  to  the  trouble  an  employer’s  daughter  is 
having  in  the  third  grade.  He  hears  one  high 
school  condemned  and  another  praised.  He 
hears  favorable  and  unfavorable  comments 
about  his  fellow  coordinators  and  those  in  other 
school  programs.  From  the  experience  of  his 
own  successes  and  failures  the  coordinator  finds 
that  when  dealing  with  the  public  it  is  best  to 
he  ready  to  add  commendation  to  the  reports 
of  good  work  done  by  his  associates  in  the  school 
system  and  to  he  prepared  to  withhold  judgment 
and  opinion  on  the  negative  comments  that 
arise. 

15.  Anticipate,  if  possible,  any  trouble  in  public 
relations 

16.  Coordinator  does  not  need  to  confer  with 
supervisor  on  each  visit 

17.  For  promotional  purposes,  visit  stores  where 
trainees  are  not  employed 

18.  Do  not  overburden  merchants  with  student- 
employe  records 

19.  Use  self-addressed  cards  or  envelopes  in 
correspondence 

The  coordinator  is  responsible  for  securing 
and  maintaining  the  fullest  measure  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  merchants.  This 
can  ])e  accomplished  by  various  methods, 
limited  only  by  the  coordinator’s  capabilities. 
Some  methods  that  have  proved  successful  are: 
store  tours,  inviting  businessmen  to  talk  to 
school  classes,  making  school  vocational  facili- 
ties available  to  merchants,  and  last  hut  not 
least,  having  luncheon  and  dinner  meetings  for 
l)usinessmen  and  school  personnel  so  as  to  create 
a common  meeting  ground. 

An  Informed  Public 

A publicity  program  is  an  essential  part  of 
effective  coordination.  The  school,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  general  public  should  he  in- 
formed of  events  and  happenings  that  directly 
and  indirectly  concern  the  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Department. 

This  information  may  be  given  by  means  of 
school  announcements,  newspaper  releases, 
radio  programs,  personal  contacts,  letters  to 
students  and  parents,  pictures,  handbooks, 
window  displays,  and  any  other  method  that  the 
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individual  coordinator  may  deem  neeessary  and 
effective. 

Publicity  will  create  interest  in  the  program 
and  will  help  to  prevent  misunderstanding  of 
objectives. 

Coordination  is  the  ability  to  get  and  to  keep 
all  parts  of  a program  functioning  smoothly  and 
efficiently,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  all. 

Current  Professional  Knowledge 

Teachers  of  distributive  edueation  need  to  lie 
professionally  alert  if  they  are  to  have  instruc- 
tional programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  the  business  world.  Some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  distributive  education  teacher  can 
improve  his  professional  knowledge  and  teach- 
ing results  are  through : professional  organiza- 
tions, professional  reading,  graduate  study,  Imsi- 
ness  experienee,  and  community  contacts. 

1.  Professional  organizations: 

The  distributive  education  teacher  should  ]je 
an  aetive  member  in  a state  or  local  group  and 
a national  association.  The  national  organiza- 
tion promoting  Distributive  Education  is  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  whose  official 
publication  is  The  A.  1.  A.  Journal.  The  state 
organization  is  the  Pennsylvania  Vocational 
Association. 

2.  Professional  reading: 

The  professional  reading  should  include  busi- 
ness edueational  magazines  and  yearbooks  whicli 
devote  seetions  to  Distriljutive  Education,  such 
as  The  Balance  Sheet,  Business  Education 
World,  Journal  of  Business  Education,  UBEA 
Forum,  and  The  A.V.A.  Journal:  professional 


layoMBt  and  equipment 

The  Classroom 

Mueh  of  the  student  activity  in  a retail  elass 
is  on  an  individual  project  or  supervised  study 
basis.  The  distributive  education  student  has  a 
dual  responsibility:  classroom  achievement  in 
the  morning  and  on-the-job  progress  in  the 
afternoon.  Because  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  job-training  positions,  a eertain  amount 
of  individual  attention  is  mandatory. 

Individualized  training  usually  requires  more 
square  feet  of  working  space.  If  the  classroom 


books  on  Distributive  Education;  magazine.' 
and  literature  of  the  retailing  and  business 
world;  and  books  and  material  on  general  edu- 
cation. Business  sections  of  newsj)apers,  govern- 
mental publications,  and  chamber  of  commerce 
bulletins  also  add  to  tbe  teacher  s knowledge 
and  growth. 

3.  Distributive  Education  graduate  study: 

Teaeher-eoordinators  should  take  advantage 
of  the  various  programs  offered  by  the  institu- 
tions certified  as  teacher-training  centers  in 
Distributive  Education.  They  should  take 
courses  in  the  technical  and  jirofessional  areas. 
In  this  way  they  can  he  in  eontact  with  the 
leaders  in  the  field,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
newer  techniques  and  proeedures.  Some  school 
systems  may  give  in-service  eourses  which  can 
benefit  the  distributive  education  teacher. 
Several  business  organizations  have  trairiing 
facilities  available  to  teachers  in  this  field. 

1.  Business  experience: 

The  teacher-coordinator  shuld  provide  him- 
self with  periodie  experience  in  stores  during 
the  summer  months.  Only  through  actual  store 
experience  ean  the  teacher  see  the  problems  of 
tbe  retail  world  and  get  firsthand  information 
as  to  the  requirements  and  procedures  of 
[iresent-day  retailing. 

5.  Community  organizations: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis  Club, 
Lions  Club,  Rotary  Club,  and  other  service 
organizations  have  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
contacts  of  placement,  local  business  information 
facilities,  and  opportunities  to  participate  in 
civic  affairs. 


is  equipped  with  a store  unit  or  a display 
window,  it  will  require  more  space  than  the 
standard  elassroom  for  general  education.  If  one 
room  is  used  for  the  distributive  education  class, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  it  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate a minimum  of  30  tables  or  flat-type 
movable  desks  and  chairs,  and  several  long 
tables  in  addition  to  the  space  allotted  for  the 
store  unit  or  display  window.  Because  manne- 
quins and  other  window-displa\'  |)roj)s  reipiin’ 
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2.  35  revolving  stools 

3.  bookcase  - 3'k  /' 

4.  mogozine  rock-  3'xl .5 

5.  wood  soles  counter  and  wr aping  desk  ~5'x2 

6.  vertical  glass  showcase-  2'k2‘ 

7.  horizontal  glass  display  cose-  5'a  2' 
fl.  3 filing  cabinets- 2. 5'x  1.3 
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careful  storage,  sufficient  closet  space  must  be 
allowed  for  these  items. 

Many  individual  conferences  between  the 
teacher-coordinator  and  the  students  are  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  assure  privacy,  it  is  l)etter  for 
the  teacher  to  have  a separate  offiee  in  connee- 
tion  with  the  classroom.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  hut  it  is  the  ideal  plan. 

Some  schools  have  one  room  containing  visual- 
aids  equipment  and  a general  elassroom  setup. 
The  adjoining  room  is  a lal)oratory  equipped 
with  a store  unit  and  a display  window.  ^ hen 
two  rooms  are  allotted  to  sales  training — gen- 
erally the  salesmanship  classes  in  the  school 
share  the  rooms  with  the  distributive  education 
class. 

Every  specially  equipped  room  for  retail 
training  should  have  equipment  and  furnishings 
for  visual  instruction  unless  a visual-aids  room 
is  provided  elsewhere  in  the  school. 

If  a display  window  is  installed  in  the  school 
for  the  ])enefit  of  the  distributive  education 
group,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  face  the  corridor 
or  main  hall  of  the  building.  hen  the  display 
window  or  store  unit  is  liuilt  in  the  classroom,  it 
should  he  plaeed  in  a location  that  will  he  seen 
from  the  eorridor.  henever  possible  the 
teacher-coordinator  should  try  to  select  a room 
for  distributive  education  that  is  centrally  lo- 
cated. A well-planned  display  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  students  that  pass  through  the 
corridor  and  will  tend  to  increase  student  in- 
terest in  distributive  education. 

The  student  tables  or  desks  shoidd  he  light  in 
weight  and  easily  moved  so  that  students  may 
use  them  in  any  part  of  the  room  or  in  any 
grouping.  Eaeh  table  should  he  equipped  with 
a drawer.  The  chairs  should  he  comfortable  and 
sturdy. 

At  least  one  long  table  in  the  room  will  per- 
mit panels  of  students  or  merchants  to  he  seated 
for  group  discussions.  ^ hen  preparations  are 
being  made  for  window  displays,  a long  table  is 
a most  desirable  type  of  equipment. 

Sufficient  room  should  be  provided  for  filing 
all  types  of  leaflets,  magazines,  and  bulletin 
materials.  In  order  to  give  the  students  vital 
instruction,  it  is  necessary  to  use  many  current 
publications,  booklets,  and  visual  aids  provided 
by  various  manufacturers.  This  requires  storage 
space,  so  it  is  desirable  to  have  large  closets  in 


llie  room  or  a scries  of  hook^hcl\er•  for  -toring 
the  collection  of  current  printed  material-. 

Ao  classroom  is  complete  witliout  a black- 
board and  a bulletin  hoard  for  disphuing  A i>ual 
aids  and  information  of  curi  ent  interest. 

The  ideal  distributive  education  cla>sroom 
contains  a store  unit  especially  designed  and 
constructed.  However,  it  is  possible  to  study  the 
principles  of  display  and  gain  practice  in  in- 
stalling merchandise  displays  without  having 
new  equipment.  Many  merchants  are  willing  to 
donate  counters,  display  cases,  and  j)iops  that 
they  no  longer  use.  A resourceful  teacher  can 
easily  improve  existing  facilities  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  a little  ingenuity  and  effort  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  money. 

Equipment  ISeeds  as  Evidenced  by  Current 
T rends 

Ex])erience  indicates  that  specially  equipped 
retail  training  rooms  make  it  })ossihle  to: 

1.  Facilitate  learning  by  creating  and  main- 
taining an  atmosphere  of  realism  through  the 
use  of  store  fixtures  and  actual  merchandise 

2.  Give  the  student  practice  in  project  and 
laboratory  work  in  the  field  of  retailing 

3.  Study  the  principles  of  display  and  gain 
practice  by  actually  installing  merchandise  ilis- 
plays 

4.  Learn  to  deal  with  rejdenishmcnt  of  stock 
and  inventory  control 

Classroom  Equipment  and  Materials 

The  following  are  suggested  furniture  and 
supplies  for  a well-equipped  classroom : 

1.  T.ables  .and  Ch  airs  I instead  of  desks  or 

arm  chairs) — to  provide  adequate  work 
space 

2.  Counter  ( for  display  Avork.  selling  j)iac- 

tice) — with  storage  space  underneath 
for  supplies 

3.  \\  RAPPING  Paper  and  Cutter  (string. 

tape,  and  shears) 

4.  Shelves  for  Students'  Supplies 

5.  Bulletin  Boards 

6.  Showcase  and  Show  \\  indow 

7.  Display  Rack,  (for  magazines  and  trade 

newspapers ) 

8.  Training  Posters 
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9.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

a.  Opaque  projector. 

b.  Filmstrips  and  projector 

c.  16  mm.  projector  and  screen 

d.  Recorder 

10.  Display  Equipment  (“T”  stands,  head 

forms,  full  -size  mannequins,  etc.) 

11.  Cash  Register  (till  or  cash  drawer  for 

change-making  practice) 


12.  Store  Arrangement  of  Room 

13.  Adequate  Reference  Materials  (texts, 

trade  magazines,  and  trade  papers) 

14.  A Full-length  Mirror 

15.  Telephone 

This  equipment  need  not  be  new  or  pur- 
chased. It  may  be  secondhand  or  borrowed  from 
local  business  houses. 
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part  III 

CURRICULUM 

Introduction  to  Curriculnm 
Suggested  Time  Schedules 
Orientation 
Economics  of  Distribution 
Job  Problems 
Merchandise  Information 
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inti'oduction  to  i*urriculutn 


This  curriculum  lias  lieen  designed  chiefly  as 
a guide  for  distributive  education  teachers.  The 
instructional  material  has  been  classified  under 
tliree  divisions — Economics  of  Distribution,  Job 
Prolilems,  and  Merchandise  Information.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  broken  down  into  units. 
Although  the  units  differ  in  length,  it  is  not 
essential  to  spend  more  time  on  the  more  de- 
tailed units.  The  teacher  should  decide  what 
material  and  time  are  necessary  for  each  unit. 

Distributive  Education  is  primarily  voca- 
tional and  the  student  should  be  trained  for  the 
immediate  job.  Areas  of  training  which  lead  to 
his  future  development  should  not  be  over- 
looked. English,  Retail  Arithmetic,  Salesman- 
ship, and  Personality  Development  are  basic 
subjects  and  should  he  studied  continuously. 

Many  factors  will  influence  the  distributive 
education  teacher  in  deciding  what  should  he 
taught — the  students,  the  employment  situa- 
tions, the  amount  of  equipment,  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  teaching. 

The  curriculum  outlined  has  been  evaluated 
by  a representative  group  of  people  engaged  in 
the  field  of  Distributive  Education.  This  course 
has  been  so  constructed  that  it  will  meet  the 
needs  of  all  teachers. 
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suggested  time  sehedules 

Total  Course 36  weeks 

Orientation  (Page  26) 

First  two  weeks  of  school 2 weeks 

Economics  of  Distribution  (Page  29) 

Unit  I Elements  of  Retailing 2 weeks 

Marketing  Functions I week 

Distribution  and  Distributive  Education 1 week 

Unit  II  Store  Organization  2 weeks 

Unit  III  Management  and  Operation 3 weeks 

Unit  IV  Good  Will 2 weeks 

Unit  V Merchandising 2 weeks 

Unit  VI  Economics  of  Business 1 week 

Unit  VII  Employer-Employe  Relations 3 weeks 

Unit  VIII  United  States  Government — Its  Organization  and  Its  Cost 2 weeks 

Unit  IX  United  States  Responsibility  to  a World  Community 2 weeks 

Unit  X OAvning  and  Operating  Your  Own  Business  (as  a unit  project)  - - - - 10  weeks 

Unit  XI  Current  Trends 3 weeks 

Total 34  Aveeks 

Job  Problems  (Page  40) 

Unit  I Individual  Job  Problems 4 Aveeks 

Unit  II  Personality  Development 3 Aveeks 

Unit  III  Salesmanship 16  Aveeks 

Unit  IV  EnglislP 7 Aveeks 

Unit  V Arithmetic 4 Aveek- 

Total 34  Aveeks 

Merchandise  Information  (Page  S3) 

Unit  I Textiles  12  Aveek> 

Unit  II  Non-Textiles 10  Aveeks 

Unit  III  Color,  Line  and  Design 2 Aveeks 

Unit  IV  V indoAv  and  Store  Display 4 Aveek> 

Unit  V Retail  Advertising 4 Aveeks 

Unit  VI  Fashion  2 Aveek> 

Total 34  Aveeks 


English  should  be  integrated  with  all  units  of  the  distributive  education  program. 


ORIENTATION — 2 Weeks 

Purpose:  To  I)reparc  the  student  for  the  first  interview  and  joh. 


I.  Personal  Appearance 

A.  Dress 

B.  Grooming 

C.  Posture 

D.  Neatness 

II.  Personal  Hygiene 

A.  Cleanliness 

B.  Grooming 

HI.  Application  for  a Job 

A.  Where  to  look  for  a job 

B.  How  to  find  your  job 

C.  How  to  properly  complete  an  appli- 

cation form 

D.  Penmanship 

IV.  Preparation  for  the  Interview 

A.  Oral  Expression 

B.  Grammar 

1.  Common  errors  in  speaking 

2.  Misuse  of  language  in  selling 

C.  Behavior  and  manners 

V.  Practice  Interviews 

VI.  Legal  Requirements 

A.  Working  papers 

B.  Labor  laws  (women  and  children’s 

labor  laws) 

C.  Social  Security 

D.  Other  regulations  which  apply  locally 
VII.  How  TO  Accept  the  Job 

VIII.  Store  Orientation 

A.  Rules  and  regulations  of  the  store 

B.  Store  policies 

IX.  Responsibilities  of  the  Student 

A.  The  store’s  investment  in  you 

B.  Your  investment  in  the  store 

C.  School  regulations  which  apply  on 

the  joh 

D.  Relationship  of  student  to 

1.  School 

2.  Coordinator 

3.  Store 

E.  Honesty 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Full-length  mirror  for  students  to  evaluate 
themselves.  Check  lists  for  student’s  use. 
Good  Grooming  Charts.  Put  one  on  each  end 
of  the  blackboard.  In  the  middle  of  the  board 
in  large  capital  letters  print  “are  you  ready 
FOR  YOUR  FIRST  JOB?” 

Methods: 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Conference  (individual  and  group) 
Dramatization  (a  day  in  a store) 

Practice  interviews 
Self-evaluation 

Materials  : 

Application  blanks 
Books  for  reference: 

Beckley  and  Logan : The  Retail  Salesperson 
at  Work 

Smith  and  Breen:  Selling  in  Stores 
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X.  Fundamentals  of  Retail  Aritiimetic 

A.  Why  we  must  have  an  adequate 

knowledge  of  arithmetic 

1.  To  fulfill  responsibility  to  em- 

ployer 

2.  To  prevent  costly  errors 

3.  To  create  customer  goodwill 

4.  To  conserve  time 

5.  To  give  trainee  confidence 

6.  To  prevent  embarrassment  to 

a.  store 

h.  employe 

c.  customer 

d.  coordinator 

B.  Problems  you  will  meet 

1.  Weight  and  measure 

2.  Employe  discount,  other  dis- 

counts 

3.  Taxes  (excise,  etc.  I 

4.  Fractional-priced  items 

C.  Dia  gnostic  testing  jirogram 
XL  On  the  Selling  Floor 

A.  Meeting  the  customer 

1.  Greeting 

2.  Facial  expression 

3.  Attention  to  customer 

4.  Showing  merchandise 

5.  Suggestions 

6.  Completing  the  sale 

7.  Vi  rapping 

8.  ‘’Thank  you” 

B.  Reco  gnizing  a waiting  customer 

1.  Interrupt  sale  to  greet 

2.  Smile 

3.  Nod  head 

C.  Non-selling  duties 

1.  Care  of  stock 

2.  Relations  with  other  employes 

D.  Handling  complaints  and  returns 
Store  policy 

E.  Handling  an  emergency 

1.  Shoplifting 

2.  Illness  of  customer 

3.  Personal  illness 

4.  Fire 

5.  Other 

F.  Handling  money 
1.  Cash  register 

a.  develop  student  confidence 

b.  steps  in  using  the  register 

c.  proper  procedure  in  making 

change 

d.  making  change  (arithmetic) 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

2.  Carrier  systems  fuse  of  I 

3.  Sales  checks 

a.  penmanship 
h.  arithmetic 

4.  Charge-a-plate 

5.  Tube  system 

6.  Handling  store  order- 
a.  what  they  arc 

1).  how  used 
c.  names  of  systems 

7.  Lay-a-wav 

8.  C.O.D. 

9.  Part-paid 

10.  Other  systems 

G.  Merchandise  information 

1.  Need  for  information 

a.  to  sell  intelligently  to  cus- 

tomer 

b.  to  satisfy  customer  wants  in- 

telligently 

2.  Kinds  of  information  needed 

a.  tyj)e  of  materials 

b.  color 

c.  line 

d.  style 

e.  utility 

f.  special  use  and  or  application 
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ECONOMICS  OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


TIME  SCHEDULE 

Vnit  1 Elements  of  Retailing - weeks 

Marketing  Functions  - - - - 1 week 

Distribution  and  Distril)utive 

Education 1 week 

Vnit  11  Store  Organization - weeks 

Unit  111  Management  and  Operation  - - - 3 weeks 

Unit  IV  Goodwill - weeks 

Unit  V Merchandising - weeks 

Unit  VI  Economics  of  Business 1 week 

Unit  Vll  Employer-Employe  Relation^  - - 3 weeks 

Unit  Vlll  United  States  Government  Its  Or- 
ganization and  Its  Cost  - - - - 2 w eeks 

Unit  IX  E^nitcd  States  Responsibility  to  a 

\\  Olid  Community ~ weeks 

Unit  X Owning  and  Operating  \ our  Ow  n 

Business  (as  a unit  projcetl  - - 10  weeks 

Unit  XI  Current  Trends ^ weeks 


Total 34  weeks 


Lnit  1 

ELEMENTS  OF  RETAILING- 

A.  History  and  Development 
1.  Present-day  establisliments 

a.  general  merchandise  store 

b.  specialty  shops 

c.  single  line  stores 

d.  tlepartment  stores 


2.  Origin  and  history 

a.  basic  needs — how  satisfied 

(1)  hunting  and  fishing 

(2)  pastoral 

( 3 ) agricultural 

h.  desire  for  other  goods 

(1)  trade  and  barter 

(2)  trade  and  country  fairs 

c.  use  of  money  as  medium  of  exchange 

(1)  itinerant  peddler 

(2)  trading  post  and  exchange 

(3)  general  store 

(4)  single  line  store 

(5)  specialty  shop 

(6)  department  store 

(7)  chain  store 

(8)  mail  order  house 

(9)  door-to-door  salesman 

(10)  consumer  cooperatives 

(11)  super-markets,  self-service 

(12)  coin-operated  vending  machines 


B.  Marketing  Functions 

1.  Definition 

2.  What  they  are 

a.  buying 

b.  selling 

c.  transportation 

d.  storage 

e.  grading  and  standardization 

f.  financing 

g.  risk  bearing 

h.  market  information 

3.  The  cost  of  marketing  is  part  of  the  cost 

of  goods  sold 


Suggested  Motivation; 

Discussion  period  with  members  of  class. 
Build  up  names  of  stores  and  types  of  stores 
in  which  they  work. 

Methods: 

Study  local  newspapers.  Have  students  deter 
mine  type  of  store  by  content  of  advertise- 
ments. 

Materials  : 

Current  local  newspapers. 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Opaque  projector — show  pictures  from  text- 
books illustrating  the  history  of  retailing. 
Dramatization  — short  sketch  illustrating 
phases  in  the  history  of  retailing. 

Methods  : 

Dramatization 

Individual  research  problems 

Group  research  problems 

Opaque  projector,  films  and  filmstrips 

Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco  and  Arnowitt:  Introduction  to  Modern 
Retailing 

Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siegler:  Retail  Mar- 
keting and  Merchandising 
Richert:  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices 


Suggested  Motivation  : 

Discussion  with  students  on  food  they  eat. 
Point  out  that  food  must  go  through  many 
“hands”  before  it  comes  into  the  home.  Pur- 
pose is  to  prove  that  food,  household  equip- 
ment, wearing  apparel  follow  certain  patterns 
of  distribution. 

Methods: 

Class  survey 
Study  of  local  firms 
Class  trip 
Discussion 
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Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco  and  Arnowitt:  Introduction  to  Modern 
Retailing 

Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siejiler:  Retail  Mar- 
keting and  Merchandising 
Ricliert:  Retailing  Princijdes  and  Practices 


C.  Distribution 

1.  Definition 

2.  Channels  of  distribution 

a.  producer 

b.  wholesaler 

c.  jobber 

d.  retailer 

e.  consumer 

3.  Cost  of  distribution 

D.  Distributive  Education 

1.  Definitions 

2.  Reasons  for  study 

3.  An  aid  to: 

a.  trainee 

b.  the  distributive  and  production 

agencies 

c.  the  consumer  public 

4.  Laws 


Unit  11 

STORE  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Definition 

B.  Need  for  Organization 

C.  Functions 

D.  Types  of  Organization  According  to 
Function 

1.  Small  Stores  or  Partnerships 

a.  Merchandising 

b.  Store  operations 

2.  Medium  Store,  Partnership,  or  Corpora- 

tion 

a.  Merchandising 

b.  Store  operations 

c.  Control  (Record-keeping) 

3.  Large  Stores 

a.  Merchandising 

b.  Publicity 

c.  Control 

d.  Store  operations 


Suggested  Motivation  : 

Channels  of  Distribution  Chart.  Trace  sources 
of  some  object  in  use  by  students.  Develop 
Channels  of  Distribution  Chart  from  j)rodiicer 
to  consumer. 

Methods  : 

Develop  chart 
Discussion 

Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco  and  Arnowitt:  Introduction  to  Modern 
Retailing 

Converse,  Paul:  Essentials  of  Distribution 
Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siegler:  Retail  Mar- 
keting and  Merchandising 
Richert:  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices 
Shilt  and  Wilson:  Business  Principles  and 
Management 

Walters  and  Wingate:  Fundamentals  of  Sell- 
ing: fifth  ed. 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Flow  or  organization  chart 
Methods: 

Functional  chart  developed 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Field  trips 

Trade  journals 

Books  for  Reference: 

Beckley  and  Ernest:  Modern  Retailing 
Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siegler:  Retail  Mar- 
keting and  Merchandising 
Packer  and  Waterman:  Basic  Retailing 
Walters,  Wingate  and  Weiner:  Retail  Mer- 
chandising 
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Unit  111 

MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION 

A.  Management 

1.  Definition 

2.  Function 

to  set  policy  for  the  entire  ojieration 

a.  buying  policy 

b.  selling  policy 

c.  control 

cl.  jiersonnel 

e.  promotion  and  advertising 

f.  piiljlic  relations 

g.  maintenance  and  operation 

b.  training 

i.  customer  services 

B.  Operation 

1.  Definitions 

2.  Selling 

a.  selling  staff 
1).  sales  sujiervision 

c.  buyers 

d.  merchandise  manager 

3.  Non-Selling 

a.  receiving,  checking,  and  marking 

b.  stock  clerks 

c.  assistant  Imyers 

d.  buyers 

e.  merchandise  managers 

4.  Service 

a.  cashier 

b.  wrapper 

c.  delivery 

d.  alteration  and  repair  and  workrooms 

e.  sbip2)ing  services 

f.  merchandise  information  service 

g.  cjuality  control  and  standards 

5.  Maintenance 

a.  janitorial  and  liousekeeping  service 

b.  elevator  service 

c.  mechanical  equipment 

d.  beat,  light  and  jjower 

e.  ventilation  and  sanitation 

f.  repair  and  renovation 

g.  construction 

6.  Records  and  Accounts 

a.  control 

b.  customer  records 

c.  merchant  records 

d.  merchandise  control 

c.  tabulation,  audit,  and  statistics 

f.  mailing 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Use  family,  school  organization,  baseball 
team,  as  basis  for  discussion  to  show  division 
of  authority. 

Methods  : 

Speaker 
Develop  chart 
Discussion 

Books  for  Reference: 

Beckley  and  Ernest:  Modern  Retailing 
Brisco:  Store  Management 
Packer  and  Waterman:  Basic  Retailing 
Shilt  and  Wilson:  Business  Principles  and 
Management 
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Unit  IV 

GOOD  WILL 


A.  Business  Policy 

B.  Formulation  of  Policy  by  Management 

C.  Basic  Business  Policies 

1.  Merchandise  policy 

a.  quantity 

1).  quality 

c.  assortment 

2.  Price  policy 

a.  pricing 

1 1 ) one  price 
( 2 ) single  price 
(3)  variable  price 

b.  price  lines 

( 1 ) better 

( 2 ) popular 

(3)  budget 

c.  mark-up  and  mark-down 

3.  Buying  policy 

a.  determination  of  consumer  needs 

b.  sources  of  supply 

c.  purchase  terms 

4.  Sales  promotion  policy 

a.  special  events 

b.  display 

(1)  counter 

(2)  interior  areas 

(3)  window 

c.  advertising 

d.  price  appeal 

e.  fashion  shows,  cooking  scliools.  etc. 

f.  special  sales 

g.  give  aways,  trials,  etc. 

5.  Service  policy 

a.  credit 

b.  delivery 

c.  customer  comfort  and  convenience 

d.  adjustment  and  complaint 

6.  Personnel  policy 

a.  employe  security 

b.  fair  wage  scales 

c.  working  conditions 

d.  health  and  welfare 

e.  training  and  promotion 

f.  fair  employment  practice 

7.  Public  relations  policy 
a.  honesty  in  dealing 

( 1 ) with  customers 

(2)  with  employes 

(3)  with  suppliers 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Present  students  with  this  problem:  \ ou  can 
buy  a l)ianded  article  at  Store  A or  Store  B. 
\ ou  buy  the  article  in  Store  A and  not  Store 
B.  Develop  reasons  on  l)oard  by  conference 
and  discussion. 

Methods: 

Discussion 
Conference 
Lecture 
Guest  speaker 
Field  trip 

Books  for  Reference: 

Bendure:  Establishing  and  0 j)"rating  an  Ap- 
parel Store 

Brisco:  Store  Management 
Packer  and  Viaternian:  Basie  Retailing 
Little  and  Burch:  Problems  of  American 
Democracy 

Mahoney  and  Hession:  Public  Relations  for 
Retailers 

Rol)inson  and  Haas:  Hoiv  to  Establish  and 
Operate  a Retail  Store 
Shields  and  Wilson:  Consumer  Economic 

Problems 

Zutavern  and  Bullock:  The  Consumer  Investi- 
gates 

Pamphlets  and  Current  Periodicals: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Consumer 
Guide 

Consumer  News  Digest 
Cousumers  Research 
Consumers  Union 

Committee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Adver- 
tising, Inc. 


b.  participation  in  community  affairs — 
responsibilities  to  community 

( 1 ) tolerance 

(2)  leadership  in  community  projects 

(3)  general  community  development 
and  welfare 

D.  Consumer  Policies 

1.  Informative  labeling  of  merehandise 

2.  Testing  and  standards  laboratories 

3.  Conformation  to  governmental  regula- 

tions 

4.  Determination  of  eustomer  wants 

Unit  V 

MERCHANDISING 

A.  Definitions 

B.  Merchandising  Policies 

1.  Type  of  clientele  desired 

2.  Priee  range 

3.  Mark-up 

4.  Serviees  offered 

5.  Rate  of  turnover 

C.  Buying  Policies 

1.  Estimate  of  consumer  demand 
a.  past  sales  records 

1).  manufacturers’  influence  on  buying 
market 

c.  market  research  and  survey 

2.  Control 

D.  Securing  the  Goods 

1.  Sources  of  supply 

2.  Selection 

3.  Purchase  detail  and  negotiation 
a.  discounts 

1).  terms 
c.  other 

4.  Reeeiving 

5.  Marking  and  ticketing 

6.  Warehousing 

E.  Pricing 

1.  Mark-up 

2.  Mark-down 

3.  Turnover 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Question  students — What  activities  regarding 
the  merchandise  go  on  before  the  actual  sell- 
ing of  the  goods? 

Methods: 

Field  trips  to  stores 
Speakers — 

Buyers 

Stock  control  men 
Leeture 
Discussion 

Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco:  Store  Management 
Goldenthal:  How  to  Buy  and  Merchandise 
Properly 

Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siegler:  Retail  Mar- 
keting and  Merchandising 
Packer  and  Waterman:  Basic  Retailing 
Richert:  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices 


F.  Merchandise  (Control 

1.  Funetion 

2.  Methods 

a.  retail  inventory  method 

b.  physical  inventory 
e.  tickler  system 

d.  unit  control 

e.  stock  reports 

f.  merchandise  budgets 
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Unit  VI 

ECONOMICS  OF  BUSINESS 


A.  The  Business  Cycle 

1.  Definitions 

2.  Explanation  of  the  cycle 

a.  prosperity 

b.  recession 

c.  depression 

d.  recovery 

3.  Effect  on  business 

B.  Suggestions  for  Control  of  Cycles 

1.  Governmental  regulation 

2.  Consumer  education 

3.  Public  works  projects 

4.  Guaranteed  annual  wage  plans 

5.  Anti-trust  laws 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Current  articles  on  present  business  trends. 
(Question  students — What  type  of  economy  are 
ice  living  in  today? 

History  has  proved  that  we  move  in  four 
phases : 

Develop  accordingly; 

1.  prosperity 

2.  recession 

3.  depression 

4.  recovery 

Methods: 

Charts 
Lecture 
Discussion 

Business  conditions  today 
Business  cycle 


Books  for  Reference: 

Converse,  Paul:  Essentials  of  Distribution 
Dodd,  J.  H.:  Introduction  to  Economics 
Goodman  and  Moore:  Economics  in  Everyday 
Life 


Unit  VII 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 

A.  Present-day  Labor  Problems 
1.  Labor  unions 

a.  definition  of  terms 

b.  importance  of  this  information  to  us 

c.  why  did  labor  organize 

d.  the  structure  and  organization  of 
unions 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Current  news  items  relating  to  present  labor 
problems 

Methods: 

Oral  reports  by  students  on  Knights  of  Labor. 

A.  E.  of  L.,  and  C.  I.  O. 

Discussion  of  reports 
Debates 

Eor  and  against  unions 
Closed  versus  open  shop 

Book  for  Reference: 

Faulkner  and  Starr:  Labor  in  America 
Pamphlets  and  Current  Periodicals: 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry 

United  States  Department  of  Labor- 
United  States  Employment  Service 
Trade  Papers 


2.  Labor  legislation  and  practices 

a.  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 

b.  Clayton  Act 

c.  agner  Act 

d.  Taft-Hartley  Act 

e.  Social  Security  Act 

f.  Fair  Lalmr  Standards  Act 

g.  Child  lal)or,  women’s  lal)or,  compen- 
sation. 


B.  History  of  Production 

1.  Domestic  system 

2.  Guilds — first  form  of  union 

3.  Factory  system 

4.  Industrial  revolution 

5.  M ass  production — labor  movement  in 

America 

6.  The  atomic  age — its  implications 


Unit  VIII 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT — 
ITS  ORGANIZATION  AND  ITS  COST_ 

A.  The  Cost  of  Government — Taxes 

1.  Source  of  revenue  for  governmental  cost 

2.  Type  of  taxes 
a.  local 

1).  state 
c.  federal 

B.  The  Organization  of  Local,  State  and 

Federal  Government 

1 . Branches  of  government 
a.  exeeutive 

1).  legislative 
c.  judicial 

2.  Functions  of  government 

3.  Representation  in  government 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Deliate 

Methods: 

Oral  reports  on  various  laws  affecting  labor 

Discussion 

Lecture 

Pamphlets: 

Congressional  Record — United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Laljor 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Laljor  and  In- 
dustry— LTnion  puljlications 
Lnionization  in  the  Retail  Field — New  York 
I'liiversity 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Pictures  showing  development  from  domestic 
system  to  mass  production 
Field  trip 

Methods  : 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Films,  filmstrips,  slides 
Books  for  Reference: 

Converse,  Paul:  Essentials  of  Distribution 
Dodd,  J.  H. : Introduction  to  Economics 
Goodman  and  Moore:  Economics  in  Everyday 
Life 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Discussion  on  costs  of  operating  the  govern- 
ment 

AIethods  : 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Dramatization 

Films 

Charts  from  current  periodicals 
Book  for  Reference: 

Little,  Burcli : Problems  of  American  Democ- 
racy 

Teaching  Aids: 

Tax  forms 
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Unit  IX 

UNITED  STATES  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  A WORLD  COMMUNITY 


A.  ^ ORLD  Trade  ( United  States  Department 

of  Commerce ) 

B.  Yi  ORLD  Tensions — Causes  and  Remedies 

C.  ORLD  Interdependence 
United  Nations 

1.  Purpose — world  democracy 

2.  Principles 

3.  Memljership 

4.  Organization 

5.  Cultural  development 


Unit  X 

OWNING  AND  OPERATING  YOUR 
OWN  BUSINESS  (A  term  project) 

A.  Reasons  for  Starting  Your  Own  Bisi- 

NESS 

1.  Desire  to  be  your  own  l>oss 

2.  Profit  motive 

3.  Personal  satisfaction 

4.  Contriliution  to  community 

B.  Type  of  Business 

1.  Determined  by 

a.  community  needs 

b.  probability  of  success 

c.  personal  knowledge  and  skill 

2.  Factors  to  consider 

a.  location 

( 1 ) traffic 
l2)  competition 
( 3 I rent  expense,  overliead 
( 4 1 leasing  terms 
( 5 ) opportunity  for  expansion 
I 6)  community  trend — aj){)ieciation 
or  depreciation 

b.  layout 

(1)  building 

( 2 ) floor  plan  for  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment, traffic,  etc. 


Suggested  Motivation : 

On  l)oard  make  a list  of  tbe  products  tliat  tbe 
pupils  use  and  from  wbat  countries  they  come. 
Sbow  world  trade  interdependency. 

Methods: 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Debates 

Panel  discussions 
Conferences 

PaAIPIILETS  and  Cl  RRENT  PERIODICALS : 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
Newsj)aj)crs,  Time,  iSewsireek,  'Sntioti's  Busi- 
ness 

W orld  Trade  Aeu  s 
Foreign  Commerce  IT  eekly 
International  Reference  Service 
IT  orld  Trade  in  Commodities 
The  Lnited  States  in  W orld  Economv 


Suggested  Motivation: 

(Question  students — If  yon  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  opening  your  oicn  husim’ss.  u hat  tyj)e 
ivould  you  choose? 

4Ietiiods : 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Individual  instruction 

Speaker  successful  retail  store  operator 
W riting  a manual.  Opening  and  () perating  a 
Store 

Books  for  Reference: 

Bendure:  Owning  and  Operating  an  Apparel 
Store 

Kay  and  Sbaw:  How  to  Start  } our  Own  Busi- 
ness 

Ricbert:  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices 
Robinson  and  Haas:  How  to  hstahlish  a Retail 
Store 

Pamphlets  and  Clrrent  Periodicals: 

National  Cash  Register  Company 
Department  of  Commerce 


(3)  display  space — exterior  and  in- 
terior, windows,  ete. 
business  policy 

(1 ) organization 

single  proprietor,  partnership  or 
corporation — the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  eaeh 

( 2 ) merehandise 

fa)  type  of  elientele 
(h)  price  range 
(e)  priee  line 

(d)  assortment 

(3)  buying 

fa)  determination  of  needs 
(Ij)  sources  of  supply 

(e)  terms  and  negotiation 
I d ) transportation 

(4)  selling- 

fa)  priee  range 
( h ) price  line 

(e)  mark-up  and  mark-down 
f5)  sales  promotion 
fa)  selling 

advertising 
customer  eontacts 
related  items 
(h)  non-selling 

ad  vertising 
display 

pul)lic  relations 

(6)  service 

( a ) credit 

(1))  customer  serviee,  comfort, 
and  convenience 

(c)  delivery 

(d)  adjustment  and  complaint 

( e ) other 

(7)  personnel 

f a ) need  for  help 
fh)  qualification  of  workers 
(employment  standards) 
fe)  type  of  help  to  l)e  employed 

(d)  elassification  of  duties 

(e)  employment  praetiee 

wage  and  hours 
working  conditions,  etc. 

( 8 ) records  and  accounts — 
types  of  records  required 

fa)  general  aeeounting  system 
(h)  receiving,  marking  and  con- 
trol of  merchandise 

(c)  inventory  systems 

(d)  taxes 

(e)  other 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

(9)  proteetion 
( a ) insurance 
risk 

coverage  (types) 
amount  of  insurance 
required 
eost  of  insurance 
(h)  otlier  protection  services 
merchandise  and  plant 
( alarms,  sprinkler, 
guards,  etc.) 
customer 

(police,  medical,  sanita- 
tion, safety,  etc.) 

C.  Requirements  for  Starting  a Business 
1 . Personal 
a.  education 
h.  experience 

c.  social  adaptability 

d.  character 

(1)  energy 

(2)  ambition 

( 3 ) other 


2.  Financial 

a.  capital 

( 1 ) sources 

(2)  allocation  (budgeting  of) 

(3)  comparative  amounts  required 
for  types  of  business 

(4)  use  of  working  capital 

b.  credit 

(1)  bank 

( 2 ) trade 

(3)  personal  and  other 

UtUt  XI 


CURRENT  TRENDS 

A.  Customer  Service  and  Comfort 

1.  Parking  facilities 

2.  Transportation 

3.  Nurseries  and  play  rooms 

4.  Restrooms  and  lounges 

5.  Music 

6.  Telephones 

7.  Restaurants 

8.  Lighting  and  display 

9.  Central  checking  services 

10.  Ranking  services 

11.  Shopping  services 

12.  Ticket  offices 

13.  Wrapping  (gift,  holiday)  and  other  spe- 
cial services 

14.  Vending  machines 

15.  Self-service 

B.  Location 

Decentralization — from  urban  to  suburban 
centers 

C.  Fashion  and  Style 

D.  Competition 

1.  Type  of 

2.  Effects  of 

3.  Ways  of  meeting 

E.  Changing  Markets 

1.  New  centers 

2.  New  locations  and  sources  of  supply 

3.  New  fashion  centers 

F.  Consumer  Buying  Habits 

1.  Cooperative  movement 

2.  Self-service 

3.  Merchandise  availability — for  customer 
handling  ( dresseteria,  etc.) 

4.  Pricing 

5.  Quality 

6.  V ariety 

7.  Specialization 


Suggested  Motivation  : 

Question  for  students — What  are  the  differ- 
ences between  store  A,  a new  store,  and  store 
B,  an  old  store? 

Methods: 

Reports  by  students 
Discussion  of  reports 
Conference  method 
Lecture 

Outside  speakers  from  department  stores  and 
chain  stores 

Pamphlets  and  Current  Periodicals: 

Dry  Goods  Economist 

Display  Tf  or  Id 

New  York  Times 

Women’s  Wear  Daily 

Journal  of  Retailing 

Chain  Store  Age 

Consumer  Economic  Problems 

Consumers  Union 

Consumers  Guide 

Consumers  Research 

Fortune 

Business  Week 


JOB  PROBLEMS 


TIME  SCHEDULE 

UmM  I Individual  Job  Problems  - - - - 4 weeks 

Unit  II  Personality  Development  - - - - 3 weeks 

Unit  III  Salesmansbip 16  weeks 

Unit  IV  EnglislP 7 weeks 

Unit  V Aritbmetic 4 weeks 

Total 34  weeks 


^ English  should  be  integrated  with  all  units  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  seven  weeks  allotted  to  English 
can  be  used  for  the  formal  teaching  of  English. 
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Unit  1 


INDIVIDUAL  JOB  PROBLEMS 

A.  Personal  Problems 

1.  Dress  regulations 

2.  Health 

3.  Safety  factors 

4.  Wages 

5.  Hours 

6.  Lunch  periods 

7.  Relief  periods 

8.  Association  with  co-workers 

9.  Transportation 

10.  Hospitalization  plans 

11.  Store  medical  service 

12.  Profit-sharing  plans 

13.  Group  insurance 

14.  Campaign  solicitation 

15.  Employe  discount 

16.  Store  meetings 

17.  Department  meetings 

18.  Pension  system 

19.  Organized  recreation 

20.  Absence  from  work 

B.  Selling  Situation  Problems 

1.  Handling  merchandise 

2.  Merchandise  knowledge 

3.  Knowledge  of  store  organization 

4.  Making  out  sales  checks  and  forms 

5.  Sales  procedures 

6.  rapping  methods 

7.  Adjustment  problems 

8.  Cash  register  usage 

9.  Making  change 

10.  Government  regulations 

11.  Telephone  orders 

12.  Handling  credit  and  deferred  payments 

13.  Exchanges 

14.  Advertising 

15.  Mail  orders 

16.  Problems  during  rush  hours 

17.  Problems  in  slow  periods 

18.  Stock  problems 

19.  Holiday  season 

20.  Display 

C.  Salesperson’s  Responsibilities  to  Man- 

agement 

1.  Polices  of  management 

2.  Problems  of  management 

3.  Student’s  responsibility  to  manageinent 

4.  Management’s  responsibility  to  student 


Suggested  Motu  ation  : 

Question  students — IT  hat  tvould  you  do  if  you 
made  a mistake  in  a price? 

W hat  would  you  do  if  you  became  ill  and 
couldn't  go  to  work? 

IT  hat  would  you  do  if  you  couldn't  find  stock 
items? 

Discuss  these  pro])lems  with  tlie  class. 

Bring  out  the  fact  tliat  "Jol)  Problems’*  is  in- 
cluded in  the  course  for  the  purpose  of  lieljt- 
ing  with  the  solution  of  all  problems  that  ma) 
he  expected  to  arise  in  connection  with  their 
jobs. 

Methods: 

Discussion — Students  relate  and  discuss  sell- 
ing situation  problems. 

Demonstrate  the  various  wrapping  methods, 
work  forms,  checks. 

Guest  speakers — have  personnel  directors  or 
training  supervisors  lecture  to  group  on  re- 
lated topics. 

Provide  practice  in  wrapping,  cash  register 
usage,  handling  telephone  orders,  and  mail 
orders. 

Materials: 

Bristol-Myers  Charts 

Store  Policies  Manuals  for  New  Employes 
Cash  Register 
Sales  Checks 
Books  for  Reference: 

Beckley  and  Logan : The  Salesperson  at  IT  ork 
Beery,  Mary:  Manners  Made  Easy.  New 
^ ork,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc., 
1949  (Filmstrips  on  this  hook  available  by 
purchase  from  McGraw-Hill  I 
Burnham,  Helen  A.,  Jones,  E.  G..  Bedford, 
H.  D. : Boys  IT  ill  Be  Men  (Revised 

Edition).  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1942 

Carney,  Marie  L. : Eti(piette  in  Business.  Nc\v 
^ ork,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Companv.  Inc.. 
1948 

Detjen  and  Detjen:  1- our  High  Schotd  Days. 
New  ^ ork,  [McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1947 

Geisel,  John  B.:  Personal  Problems.  Boston. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Companv,  1949 
Landis  and  Landis:  Personal  Ad justment.  Mar- 
riage and  Family  Eiving.  New  ’t  ork. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc..  1950 
Pierce,  Wellington  G.:  1 out/j  Comes  of  Age. 
New  T ork.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Conlpan^  . 
Inc.,  1948 
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Shacter,  Helen:  Hoiv  Personalities  Grow. 

Bloomington,  Illinois,  McKnight  & Me- 
Knight,  1949 

Smith  and  Breen:  Selling  in  Stores 
Sorensen  and  Malm:  Psychology  for  Living. 
New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1948 

AMPHLETS: 

( All  from  Life  Adjustment  Series,  Science 
Researcli  Associates,  Inc.,  57  W.  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois) 

Chapman,  Paul  N. : Your  Personality  and 
Your  Job 

Christensen,  Thomas  E. : Getting  Job  Experi- 
ence 

Dreese,  Mitchell:  How  to  Get  The  Job 
Menninger,  \^m.  C.:  Understanding  Yourself 
Shacter,  Helen:  Getting  Along  With  Others 


Unit  II 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT 

SUGGKSTED  MOTIVATION: 


A.  Definition 

B.  Importance  of  Good  Grooming 

C.  Factors  that  Should  Be  Considered  in 

Appearance 

1.  Color 

2.  Quality  of  clothing 

3.  Condition  of  clothing 

4.  Ornament 

5.  Appropriateness 

6.  Harmony  of  lines  as  they  affect  propor- 
tion 

7.  Posture 

8.  Neatness 

D.  Personal  Hygiene 

E.  Voice 

1.  Tone 

a.  force 
h.  pitch 
c.  quality 

2.  Inflection 

3.  Enunciation  and  pronunciation 

F.  Emotions 

1.  Fundamental  emotions 
a.  fear 

h.  love 
c.  hate 

2.  How  emotions  affect  our  personality 

G.  Social  Adaptation 

1.  Imitation 

2.  Consideration 

3.  Tact 

4.  Sympathy 

5.  Cooperation 

6.  Tolerance 

7.  Cheerfulness 

8.  Service 

H.  Anti-Social  Traits 

1.  Sensitiveness 

2.  Self-consciousness 

3.  Selfishness 

4.  Thoughtlessness 

5.  Snobbishness 

6.  Over-aggressiveness 

I.  Traits  of  Leadership 

1.  Will  power 

2.  Knowledge 

3.  Enthusiasm 

4.  Self-confidence 

J.  Personality  Rating 


(^fuestion  students — If  hut  is  personality^ 

If  liy  do  you  like  certain  people  and  dislike 
others? 

Make  lists  of  desirable  and  undesirable 
personality  traits. 

Conclude  from  answers  that  all  need  some 
improvement  in  some  ph  ase  of  ])ei'on- 
ality. 

Methods  and  Materials: 

Bristol-Myers  Guides 
Personality  Manual 
Speakers 

Books  for  Reference: 

Beery,  ^lary : Mariners  Made  Easy.  Nc\v  ^ ork. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc..  1949 
(Filmstrips  on  this  hook  available  by  pur- 
chase from  McGraw-Hill) 

Burnham.  Helen  A..  Jones.  E.  G..  Bedford, 
H.  D.:  Boys  Will  Be  Men  I Revised 

Edition).  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1942 

Carney.  Marie  L. : Etiquette  in  Business.  New 
York.  AIcGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc.. 
1948 

Detjen  and  Detjen:  \ our  High  School  Days. 
New  A ork.  McGraw-Hill  Book  C.oinpany. 
Inc.,  1947 

Geisel,  John  B.:  Personal  Problems.  Boston. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Coni])any,  1949. 

Landis  and  Landis:  Personal  Adjustment. 

Marriage  and  Family  Living.  New  A ork. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc..  1950 
Pierce,  Wellington  G.:  Youth  Comes  of  Age. 
New  Aork.  AIcGraw-IIill  Book  Company. 
Inc.,  1948 

Shacter,  Helen:  Hoic  Personalities  Crotc. 

Bloomington.  Illinois.  4IcKnight  & AIc- 
Knight.  1949 

Sorensen  and  Alalm:  Psychology  for  Living. 
New  Aork.  AIcGraw-Hill  Book  Coni|)any. 
Inc..  1948 

Pamphlets: 

( All  from  Life  Adjustment  Series,  Science  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc..  57  W.  Grand  Avenm'. 
Chicago  10,  Illinois) 

Chapman,  Paul  N.:  lour  Personality  and 
Your  Job 

Christensen,  Thomas  E.:  Getting  Job  Experi- 
ence 

Di  •eese,  Alitchell:  Hoic  to  Get  The  Job 
Menninger,  W m.  C.:  Understanding  Yourself 
Shacter.  Helen:  Getting  Along  With  Others 


5.  Energy 

6.  Responsibility 

7.  Courage 


4.3 


Unit  111 

SALESMANSHIP — ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
SELLING 

A.  The  Steps  in  Selling 

1.  Pre-approacli 

a.  knowledge  of  related  departments 

( 1 ) complementary  merchandise 

(2)  merchandise  related  as  to  use 
h.  knowledge  of  store  displays 

c.  knowledge  of  store  polieies 

d.  knowledge  of  store  ads 

e.  knowledge  of  store  services 

f.  “Are  yon  ready?” 

g.  “Is  merchandise  ready?” 

2.  Approach  and  greeting 

a.  recognize  a customer’s  presence 
jnomptly 

h.  make  a friendly  approach 
establish  the  tone  of  the  transaction 

c.  he  courteous 

d.  he  positive  and  competent 

e.  suitable  approaches 

(1)  merchandise  approach 
( 2 ) service  approach 

(3)  salutation  approach 

3.  Determine  customer’s  needs 

a.  when  a customer  knows  what  she 
wants,  Listen 

I),  question  the  customer  to  learn  her 
needs 

c.  make  a statement  concerning  the 
features  of  j)ossil)le  items 

4.  Select  merchandise  to  show 

a.  choose  items  with  merchandise 
knowledge  and  imagination 
( 1 ) to  meet  customer’s  requirements 

( 2 ) the  mid-point  of  price  range  of 
medium  price  merchandise 

(3)  to  offer  a sxdistitute  with  ex- 
planation if  exact  item  is  not  in 
stock 

(4)  avoid  personal  preference  and 
opinion 

h.  tell  the  selling  points 

I always  have  reference  to  customer’s 
need  an«l  interest) 

(1)  know  the  selling  points  of  your 
merchandise 

(2)  use  special  points,  care,  repair, 
replacement,  price,  value,  manu- 
facturer, testing  hureaus 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Slixle  film  or  motion  picture  on  salesmanship 
Case  studies 

Dramatization — wrong  and  right  way 
Discussion  of  personal  experience  in  stores. 

Methods  : 

Secure  speakers 

Discuss  importance  of  salesperson’s  actions 
Dramatize  opening  greetings 
Discuss  and  demonstrate  typical  sales  situa- 
tions 

Use  flash  eards  to  show  methods  of  presenting 
merchandise 

Re-enact  demonstration  part  of  sale 

Suggest  various  closings 

List  and  discuss  “Why  closings  fail” 

Develop  techniques  for  suggesting  related 
merchandise 

Summarize  important  points 
Shopping  reports 

Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco,  Griffith  and  Robinson:  Store  Salesman- 
ship 

Knelland,  Bernard,  Tollman:  Selling  to  To- 
day's Customer 

Walters  and  Wingate:  Fundamentals  of  Sell- 
ing 
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5.  Demonstrate  mereliandise  in  use 

a.  use  proper  metliods 

(1)  to  denote  value 

(2)  to  denote  lieauty 

( 3 ) appropriateness  to  individual 

b.  showing  merchandise  in  action  or  use 

c.  get  merchandise  into  the  customer's 
hands 

d.  narrow  selections 

6.  Handle  objections 

7.  Close  the  sale 

a.  repeat  key  selling  points 
h.  lead  customer  to  decision 

8.  Suggest  additional  merchandise 
a.  related  items 

h.  additional  merchandise 

c.  merchandise  from  another  depart- 
ment in  the  store 

d.  advertised  items 

9.  Mechanics  of  the  sale 

a.  make  out  sales  check 
h.  wrap  package 
c.  give  correct  change 

10.  Build  good  will 

a.  courtesy  important 
1).  treat  all  customers  alike 

c.  offer  service 

(1)  give  your  name  for  future 
service 

(2)  request  customer  return 

d.  rememljer  the  jjersonal  touch 

use  customer’s  name  when  possil>le 

e.  thank  customer 

B.  Non-selling  Activities 

1.  stockkeeping 

2.  recordkeeping 

3.  inventory 

4.  counter  display 

5.  furnishing  information  about  otlier  de- 
partments 

6.  handling  complaints  and  adjustments 

7.  handling  returns 

8.  making  out  want  slips 

9.  housekeeping 

C.  Relationship  of  Each  Non-selling  Ac- 

tivity TO 

1.  Selling  (salesperson) 

2.  Customer  (consumer) 


Unit  IV 

ENGLISH_ 


A.  Value  of  English 

1.  To  student 

2.  To  employer 

3.  To  customer 

B.  Oral  English 

1.  Oral  expression 

a.  recording  voice 

b.  giving  ideas  at  meetings 

c.  conversational  English 

d.  classroom  reports 

e.  expressive  talks,  etc. — formal  and 
informal 

2.  Simulated  store  situations 

a.  demonstration  sales 

b.  merchandise  talks 

c.  shopping  reports 

d.  telephone  conversations 

3.  Pronunciation 

a.  trade  terms 

b.  selling  expressions 

C.  Reading  for  Meaning 
Oral  and  silent 

1.  Trade  and  fashion  magazines 

2.  Women’s  Wear  Daily 

3.  Current  books  on  retail  problems 

D.  Grammar 

1 . Sentence  structure 

a.  unity 

b.  coherence 

c.  expression 

2.  Common  errors 

3.  Punctuation 

E.  Word  Study 

1.  Correct  visualization  of  words 

2.  Emphasis  on  correct  pronunciation 

3.  Emphasis  on  correct  syllahification 

4.  Use  of  dictionary 

5.  Word  usage  (words  that  center  around 
human  interests  and  occupational  words) 

6.  Spelling 

a.  retail  words 

b.  common  words 

c.  common  errors 

d.  neighborhood  geography 
names  of  streets 

7.  Abbreviations  of  business  words 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Dramatization  of  an  actual  sales  situation. 
Discuss  with  class — Eaults  salespersons  make 
in  English  usage. 

Show  the  Need  for  improvement. 

Methods: 

Weekly  reports,  written  and  oral 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  reports 
Writing  manuals 
Flash  cards — correct  grammar 
Book  reports — written  and  oral — magazine 
summaries 

Grammar — self-evaluation 

Discussion  of  sales  vocabulary  from  news- 
paper ads 
Shopping  reports 
Reports  on  trips 
Dictation  of  words  used 
Record  voices  for  oral  expression 
Common  mistakes  and  misspelled  words 
Dramatization  of  store  situations 

Books  for  Reference: 

Flesch,  Rudolph:  The  Art  of  Readable  Writ- 
ing 

Huston  and  Sandberg:  Everyday  Business 

Speech 

Parkhurst,  Charles:  English  for  Business 
Sandford,  Wm.:  Speak  Well  and  Win 
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F.  \Vritten  Work  ( Check  for  grammar,  punc- 
tuation, unity,  coherence  I 

G.  Letter  Writing 

1.  Form 

2.  Parts  of  letter 

3.  Plan  of  letter 

4.  Correct  punctuation  and  capitalization 

5.  Choose  effective  words  and  phrases 

a.  synonym  practice 

h.  thesaurus 

6.  Stress  “you”  attitude 

7.  Eight  C’s  of  letter  writing 

a.  clearness 

b.  conciseness 

c.  correctness 

d.  concreteness 

e.  cheerfulness 

f.  courtesy 

g.  consideration 

h.  character 

8.  Letter  structure — unity  and  coherence 

9.  Paragraph  structure 

10.  Handwriting 

H.  Types  of  Letters 

1.  Sales  letters 

a.  importance  of  salesmanship 

b.  attracting  attention 

2.  Letters  of  inquiry 

3.  Letters  of  acknowledgment  and  remit- 
tances 

4.  Order  letters 

5.  Credit  letters — 3 C’s  of  credit 

a.  character 

b.  capacity 

c.  capital 

6.  Collection  letter — “you”  attitude — right 
tone 

7.  Adjustment  letter — satisfy  customer 

8.  Letters  of  application 

a.  show  interest  in  employer’s  Imsiness 

b.  show  fitness  for  job 

9.  Social  letters 

I.  Reading  for  Recreation 

1.  Library  practices 

a.  library  decorum 

b.  library  facilities 

(1)  card  catalogs 

(2)  location  of  periodicals 

(3)  use  of  stacks 

(4)  reader’s  guide 

2.  Oral  and  silent  recreational  reading 

a.  short  stories 

b.  book  list  of  school 

c.  other  books  and  magazines 

d.  news  digests 

e.  newspapers 


Unit  V 

ARITHMETIC 


A.  Fundamentals  ( Ijased  on  results  of  diag- 
nostic test) 

1.  Cash  transaction 

2.  Cash  reports 

3.  Figuring  wages 

4.  Addition  of  columns  of  figures 

5.  Subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 

fractions,  decimals,  percentage 
a.  express  fractions  as  decimals 
h.  express  percentages  as  decimals 

c.  luxury  tax 

d.  employe’s  discount 

6.  Weights  and  measures 

7.  Judging  size  and  distance 

8.  Mathematics  in  making  change 

9.  Use  of  legible  figures 

B.  Relationship  of  Arithmetic  to  Store 
Selling 

1.  Use  of  arithmetic  in  service  to  customer 

2.  Need  for  command  of  arithmetic 
a.  responsiliility  to  employer 

1).  service 

3.  Method  of  self-improvement 

C.  Accuracy  and  Legibility 

1.  Writing  numbers 

2.  Mistakes  due  to  co2)ying  cents  in  the 
dollar  column 

3.  Oliservance  of  store  rules 

4.  Listing  and  totaling 

D.  Addition — Whole  Numbers,  Fractions, 
Decimals 

1.  Use  by  salesjierson 

2.  Essentials:  accuracy,  S2>eed 

3.  Progressive  addition  drill 

4.  Short  cuts  and  2ii'oof  of  addition 

E.  Subtraction — Whole  Numbers,  Eractions, 
Decimals 

1.  Exclianges,  discount  sales 

2.  Retrogressive  sulitraction  drill 

3.  Take-away  method  used  in  sales  checks 
(subtraction  by  addition  in  making 
change:  39^;  from  $1.00 — 39,  40,  50, 
$1.00) 

4.  Proof  of  siditraction  liy  addition 


Suggested  Motivation  : 

Give  example  to  class:  A woman  bought  5% 
yards  of  material  at  $.06)4  ^ yard.  She 
tendered  a $5  hill.  How  much  change  would 
the  eustonier  receive?  Explain — In  S2>ite  of 
the  fact  that  some  peo2jle  get  the  correct 
answer,  it  is  necessary  to  do  these  calculations 
S2)eedily  as  well  as  accurately. 

Show  that  practice  is  necessary  to  develop 
s2Jeed. 

Meth  ods  : 

Diagnostie  test  to  determine  where  student 
stands  in  grou2) 

Eundamentals  on  basis  of  results  of  Diagnostic 
Test 

Drill  in  Arithmetic  Practice  liooklet 
Discussion  on  relationshi2i  of  arithmetic  to 
store  selling  ' 

Blackboard  practice 
Ra2)id  calculation  drill 

Plash  cards — decimals,  2ier  cent,  discounts 
Practical  prolilems 

Materials  : 

Sales  checks,  tallies,  invoices 
Sani2)le  inventory  sheets 
Pamphlets: 

Aiithmetic  for  Retailers — NRDGA 
Essentials  of  Casliiering — Brice,  Cecil 

Books  FOR  Reference: 

Curry  and  Rice:  Applied  Business  and  Arith- 
m etic 

Pigmore:  Mathematics  of  Merchandising 
Rosenberg,  R.  R.:  Teaching  Methods  and 

Testing  Materials  in  Business  Mathematics 
Stuart  and  S2>erling:  Mathematics  Made 

Simple 
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F.  Multiplication — Whole  Numbers,  Frac- 
tions, Decimals 

1.  Use  in  sales  of  multiple  units  of  same 
kinds  and  price 

2.  Review  multiplication  tables 

3.  Standard  method  of  multiplication  and 
proof  liy  division 

4.  Short  methods 

G.  Division — Whole  Numbers,  Fractions. 
Decimals 

1.  Use  in  finding  unit  price  when  group 
jirice  is  given 

2.  Review  of  long  division 

3.  Short  methods 

4.  Proof  of  division  liy  multiplication 

5.  Finding  averages 

H.  Measurements 

1.  Use  in  stores 

2.  Measurement  tables 

I.  Percentage  Formulas  Applied  to  Retail- 
ing 

1.  Cost  = retail  S X cost  ^/c 

2.  Mark  up  = mark-up  S : retail 

3.  Retail  = cost  S : - cost  % 

4.  Ajiplication  of  percentages  by  sales- 
person 

5.  Computing  discount  sales 

6.  Commission 

7.  Selling  cost 

8.  Computing  % of  sales  returns 

9.  Computing  quota 

J.  Terms  in  Merchandising  Arithmetic 

1.  Buying 

2.  Pricing 

3.  Selling 

4.  Computation  of  profits 

K.  Mark-up  and  Margin 

1.  Definition 

2.  Factors  determining  mark-np 

3.  Methods  of  computing 
a.  cost 

h.  retail 

4.  Margin  mark-up 

a.  identical  in  money 

b.  different  in  per  cent 

L.  Mark-down 

1.  Definition 

2.  Finding  mark-down  per  cent 

3.  Reasons  for  mark-downs 

4.  Responsibility  of  salesperson 

5.  Wisdom  of  mark-down 


M.  Price  Tickets  and  Codes 

1.  Purpose  and  uses 

2.  Information  on  price  ticket 

3.  Preparation  of  codes 

N.  Terms  of  Payment  and  Dating 

1.  The  invoice 

2.  Discounts 
a.  trade 
h.  cash 

3.  Dating 

4.  Shipping  terms 

O.  Inventory  and  Turnover 

1.  Definition  of  stocktaking  and  inventory 

2.  Purpose  of  inventory 

3.  Find  an  average  inventory 

4.  Responsibility  of  salesperson  in  stock- 
taking 

5.  Definitions  of  turnover 

6.  Find  rate  of  turnover 
a.  store 

]).  single  item 

7.  Variation  in  turnovers  per  year  in  retail 
stores 

8.  Importance  of  turnover 

9.  Responsibility  of  salespersons 

P.  Calculating  Profits 

1.  Gross  margin 

2.  Net  profit 

3.  Simple  profit  and  loss  statement 
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MERCHANDISE 

INFORMATION 


y 


TIME  SCHEDULE 

Unit  1 

Textiles 

Unit  II 

Non-Textiles 

- 10  weeks 

Unit  III 

Color,  Line  and  Design 

2 weeks 

Unit  IV 

Window  and  Store  Display  - 

- - 4 weeks 

Unit  V 

Retail  Advertising  ...  - 

- 4 weeks 

Unit  VI 

Fashion 

- 2 weeks 

Total  

- 34  weeks 

Unit  1 

TEXTILES 

A.  Introduction 

1.  Job  opportunities 

2.  Importance  of  fabric  knowledge 

3.  Textile  orientation 

a.  basic  textile  terms 

b.  common  fibers 

c.  finishes 

d.  weaves 

e.  sources  of  information 

( 1 ) labels 

(2)  experienced  employes 

(3)  customer  attitudes  and  responses 

(4)  your  buyer 


(5)  manufacturing  tags 

(6)  newspaper  and  eatalog  ads 

(7)  trade  magazines 

(8)  Dan  River’s  Dictionary  of  Tex- 
tile Terms 

(9)  films 

(10)  pamphlets 

(11)  samples — tested,  non-tested 
f.  selling  points  of  textiles 

4.  Basie  differences  in  fabries 

a.  fiber — ^the  smallest  unit  in  a fabrie 

b.  yarn — strands  of  fibers  twisted  to- 
gether 

c.  construction — methods  of  forming 
fibers  into  fabrics 

d.  finishes — methods  of  eonverting  raw 
goods  into  salable  merehandise 

B.  General  Development 

1.  Fiber  classification — the  fiber  kingdom 

a.  natural 

( 1 ) animal 

(a)  wool  — including  special 
fibers 

( b ) silk 

(2)  vegetable 

(a)  eotton 

(b)  flax 
(e)  others 

(3)  mineral 

(a)  asbestos 

(b)  metallie  threads 

b.  synthetic 

( 1 ) rayon 

(a)  viscose 

(b)  acetate 

(e)  eupr ammonium 

( 2 ) nylon 

(3)  glass 

(4)  trade — fibers,  vinyon,  saran,  etc. 

(5)  plastic  fabrics  used  in  clothing 

2.  Major  fabric  construction 

a.  methods  of  construction 

( 1 ) weaving 

( 2 ) knitting 

(3)  others — felting,  knotting,  etc. 

b.  basic  weaves 

( 1 ) plain 

( 2 ) twill 

(3)  satin 

(4)  variations 

3.  Identification  of  fibers 
a.  tests 

(1)  natural 

(a)  appearance 

(b)  feel 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Question  students — How  important  are  tex- 
tiles in  our  daily  life? 

Chart  classified  list  on  the  blackboard. 

Methods: 

Lecture 

Conference 

Study  projected  samples  from  screen 
Develop  a textile  manual 

Materials  : 

Sample  swatches,  labels,  pamphlets 
Books  for  Reference: 

Packer  and  Hitchcock:  Merchandise  Informa- 
tion for  Successful  Selling 
Reich  and  Siegler:  Consumer  Goods 
Wingate,  Gillespie,  and  Addison:  Know  Your 
Merchandise 

Methods: 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Reports  by  students 

Tests  for  or  of  material 

Individual  projects 

Class  reports 

Develop  merchandise  manuals 
Trip  to  hosiery  miU 
Field  trip  to  cotton  mill 
Conference 
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(2)  laboratory 

(a)  burning  tests 

(b)  breaking 

(c)  microscopic 

(d)  acid  and  alkali 

(e)  limited  tests — cotton  and 
linen — tearing,  ink,  oil,  and 
water 

b.  labels 

C.  Individual  Fiber  Development 

1.  Uniform  development  for  each  fiber 

a.  history 

b.  sources 

c.  varieties 

d.  production  processes 

e.  finishes 

f.  characteristics 

g.  uses  and  care 

h.  selling  points 

i.  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings 

2.  Textiles  to  he  covered 

a.  wool 

b.  silk 

c.  cotton 

d.  linen 

e.  asbestos 

f.  nylon 

g.  rayon 

h.  aralac 

i.  vinyon 


Materials: 

Swatches 

Books 

Pick-glass 

Charts  from  Du  Pont 

Charts  from  Pepperel  Sheets 

Charts  from  Cannon  towels 

Dan  River’s  Dictionary  of  Textile  Terms 

Methods: 

Lecture 

Trip  through  manufacturing  plant 
Trip  through  museum 


Unit  11 

NON-TEXTILES 

A.  Introduction 

1.  Job  opportunities 

2.  Value  of  study 

B.  Leather 

1.  History 

2.  Sources 

3.  Kinds  of  leather 

4.  Qualities  of  various  leathers 

5.  Tanning  processes 

6.  Finishes 

7.  Care 

8.  Uses 

9.  SeUing  points 


C.  Fur 

1.  History 

2.  Dyeing 

a.  dyeing  processes 

b.  blending 

c.  top  spotting  or  stenciling 

d.  bleaching 

3.  Construction 

a.  muslin  pattern 

b.  cutting 

c.  dropping  or  letting  out 

d.  sewing 

e.  nailing 

f.  staying 

g.  leathering 

4.  Types  of  fur-bearing  animals 

a.  rodent  family 

b.  weasel  family 

c.  cat  family 

d.  canine  family 

e.  other  animals 

5.  Care  of  furs 

6.  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings 

7.  Selling  points 

D.  Jewelry 
Materials 

a.  metals 

( 1 ) platinum 

(2)  gold  and  silver 

(3)  others 

b.  stones 

(1)  natural 

(a)  precious 

(b)  semi-precious 

(2)  synthetic 

(3)  imitations 

c.  methods  of  preparation 

d.  types  of  jewelry 

e.  important  manufacturers 

f.  selling  points 

E.  Cosmetics 

1.  History 

2.  Manufacture — basic  ingredients 

3.  Kinds  of  cosmetics 

a.  cleansing 

b.  beautifying 

c.  perfumes 

4.  Care  of  skin 

5.  Regulations 

a.  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings 

b.  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act 

6.  Important  manufacturers 

7.  Selling  points 


Suggested  Motivation: 

Ask  students  to  bring  into  class  samples  of 
merchandise  they  sell. 

Have  them  point  out  important  features  of 
the  different  samples,  and  why  they  differ. 
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F.  Foods 

1.  General  classification 

a.  meats 

( 1 ) dietary  value 

(2)  kinds  and  sourees 

(a)  processing  methods 

(b)  gristle 

(c)  fat 

(d)  lean 

(3)  merchandising  details 

b.  groceries 

(1)  packaged 

(a)  canned 

(b)  frozen 

(c)  dried 

(d)  boxed 

(2)  dietary  value 

(3)  merchandising  details 

c.  produce 

(1)  fruits 

(2)  vegetables 

(3)  dietary  value 

(4)  merchandising  details 

2.  Transportation  and  storage 

3.  Government  supervision 

a.  Federal  inspection 

b.  Food  and  Drug  Act 

c.  inspection,  grading,  brand,  or  trade 
names 

4.  Selling  points 

G.  Housewares 

1 . Utensils 

a.  materials  used — metals,  ceramics, 
glass,  etc. 

b.  workmanship 

c.  general  care 

2.  Cutlery  and  gadgets 

3.  Electric  and  heating  appliances 

4.  Chinaware  and  pottery 

a.  raw  materials 

b.  production  processes 

c.  decorating 

d.  types  and  classification 

e.  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers 

5.  Glassware 

a.  ingredients 

b.  properties 

c.  manufacture 

d.  types  and  use  of  glass 

e.  care  of  glass 

6.  Silverware 

a.  sources 

b.  characteristics 

c.  manufacturing  steps 


d.  consumer  uses 

e.  classifications 

(1)  sterling  or  plated 

(2)  hollow  or  flat 

f.  decorative  craftsmanship 

g.  care  of  silver 

7.  Table  etiq[uette 

8.  Selling  points 

H.  Furniture 

1.  Identification  and  classification  of  wood 

a.  solid  wood 

b.  veneered  wood 

2.  Trees  most  used  for  furniture 

a.  hardwood 

b.  softwood 

3.  Construction 

4.  Care  of  furniture 

a.  dusting 

b.  polishing 

c.  cleaning  of  upholstery 

5.  Furniture  periods 

6.  Furniture  manufacturers 

7.  Selling  points 

I.  Paper 

1.  History 

2.  Raw  materials 

3.  Manufacturing  processes 

4.  Kinds  of  paper 

a.  as  to  materials 

b.  as  to  use 

c.  weight 

5.  Selling  points 

J . Rubber 

1.  History 

2.  Classifications 

a.  natural 

( 1 ) sources 

(2)  preparation  for  shipment 

(3)  manufacture 

(4)  characteristics 

(a)  resistance 

(b)  elasticity 

(c)  deterioration 

(5)  uses  of  rubber 

(6)  care  of  rubber 

effects  of  oil,  water,  sunbght, 
extreme  weather  and  tempera- 
ture 

(7)  seUing  points 

b.  synthetic  rubber 
(1)  types 

(a)  koroseal 

(b)  neoprene 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

(c)  butadiene — ameripol 

(2)  characteristics 

(3)  selling  points 

K.  Plastics 

1.  History 

2.  Varieties 

a.  Thermoplastics — may  be  melted  or 
reshaped 

b.  Thermosetting  plastics — cannot  be 
melted  or  reshaped 

3.  Manufacture 

4.  Shaping 

5.  Care  of  plastics 

6.  Future  of  plastics 

7.  Selling  points 
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Unit  III 


COLOR,  LINE  AND  DESIGN 

Suggested  Motivation  : 

The  sense  of  color,  line,  and  design  is  as 
natnral  as  breathing,  but  is  usually  under- 
developed. Motivation  should  be  the  break- 
ing down  of  student  inhibitions  tbrough  the 
awakening  of  sensithdty. 

Suggested  Method: 

Awareness  of  color  is  immediately  and  natu- 
rally effected  by  bringing  the  rainbow  ( spec- 
trum) into  the  classroom  via  the  simple  prism. 
Sensitivity  to  color,  line,  and  desigm  is  largely 
a matter  of  seeing  and  touching — progressively 
developing  experiences.  The  progressive  in- 
troduction of  visual  and  tactile  experiences 
should  comprise  both  the  teaching  method 
and  the  material  taught.  Therefore,  this  out- 
line of  the  course  does  not  indicate  areas  to  lie 
explored  but  states  the  facts  to  be  assimilated 
in  the  indicated  sequence. 

COLOR 

A.  The  Natural  Seeing  of  Color 

1.  The  rainbow  in  the  classroom. 

Materials:  One  or  more  simple  prisms 
for  individual  student  manipulation  to 
see  the  rainbow  (spectrum  I caused  by 
the  separation  of  a light  beam. 

2.  Breaking  up  the  rainbow. 

Materials:  Showcard  colors,  paper, 

brushes,  scissors,  paste. 

Note:  Make  each  of  the  colored  papers 
at  least  12  inches  square  so  there  will  be 
enough  for  use  in  the  several  charts  to 
be  made  through  the  course. 

a.  Paint  the  papers  in  this  order: 
Yellow  (Y),  Red  (R),  Blue  (B). 

b.  Materials:  White  cardboard  20"  x 
30"  sheet,  compass,  pencil,  ruler. 
Draw  12"  circle  and  divide  into  4 
equal  segments  (diagram  1 1 . 

c.  Paste  on  circle  Y,  R,  and  B. 

d.  Paint  Orange  (O),  Purple  (P), 
Green  (G)  papers  and  paste  on  cirele 
(diagram  2) . 

e.  Review:  Y.  R.  B.  Primaries. 

O.  P.  G.  Secondaries. 


Books  for  Reference: 

Jacobson:  Basic  Color 
Kepes:  Language  of  Vision 
Moholy-Nagy:  Vision  in  Motion 
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f.  Paint  interval  hues,  paste  on  circle 
( diagram  3,  page  59) . 

g.  Number  hues — beginning  at  lull  or 
pure  \ellow  as  2,  and  clockwise  to 
24. 

h.  Name  the  hues  (diagram  4,  page  59). 
Note:  Do  not  use  any  other  names 
for  hues  until  the  class  is  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  them.  Later,  when 
discussing  “commercial”  names  make 
sure  that  class  can  describe  them 
analytically,  i.  e.,  in  terms  of  basic 
color  nomenclature. 

3.  Why  are  there  neither  more  nor  fewer 

full  hues? 

a.  Construction:  Teacher  first,  then 

class.  Mount  three  colored  papers 
each  2"  square  in  center  of  white 
card  6"  square.  1-Y,  2-R,  3-B. 

h.  The  AFTER-IMAGE. 

Hold  up  Y card.  Class  gazes  steadily 
at  Y square  while  counting  from  1 to 
30  (half  a minute).  Class  looks 
away  from  Y square  to  white  below 
and  sees  a bluish  square  “floating” 
on  the  white.  Now  hold  up  actual  B 
card,  repeat  gazing,  counting,  and 
looking  away,  and  see  a Y square. 
Hold  up  R,  and  G is  seen.  The 
“vision”  is  the  after-image.  (Current 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  con- 
cerns the  color-receptors  in  the  eye. 
Make  the  natural,  physiological  ex- 
planation.) 

c.  The  hue  circle  (diagram  4,  page  59) 
shows  that  the  after-image  is  the 
complementary  or  oj)posite  hue. 

B.  Seeing  Color  Analytically 

I .  Harmony  vs.  Vibration 

a.  Look  at  Y and  R cards  together: 
no  irritating  sensation — Harmony. 

I).  Look  at  Y and  B : irritating  sensation 
due  to  double  after-image — Vibra- 
tion. (Make  tlie  natural,  physiolog- 
ical explanation.) 

c.  Construction:  Teacher  first,  then 

class.  Mount  each  of  the  24  full  hue 
papers  on  separate  cards.  This  time 
do  not  leave  any  white  showing. 
Each  card  should  he  of  convenient 
size,  say  3"  x 5". 

d.  Experiment:  Place  hue  cards  in 

various  juxtapositions  to  discover 
which  hues  vibrate  and  which  har- 
monize. 


2.  What  is  Gray? 

a.  Equal  mixture  of  complementaries — 
Vibration. 

h.  Hue  plus  White  plus  Black. 

c.  Construction:  The  Gray  Scale. 

Divide  a strip  of  white  cardboard 
[2"  X 16")  into  8 equal  parts.  The 
uppermost  part  leave  White.  Paint 
the  lowest  part  Black.  Now,  add  in- 
creasing quantities  of  black  show- 
card color  to  white  showcard  color, 
filling  in  the  parts  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
(diagram  5,  lielow). 

3.  Hue,  Tint,  and  Shade 

a.  Hue  equals  Full  Color  sensation  free 
of  whiteness  or  blackness. 

h.  Tint  equals  Hue  plus  White. 

c.  Shade  equals  Hue  plus  Black. 

d.  Construction:  Mix  the  Gray  Scale 

with  any  hue.  (This  is  worth  doing 
carefuUy  because  the  sequence  ol 
full  hue  plus  quantities  of  white  and 
black  is  the  only  range  visible  to  the 
average  human  eye.  Color-blindness 
is  a male  characteristic,  hereditary 
and  incurable,  hut  rare.) 
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e.  Simple  arithmetic: 

24  Full  Hues  (Chromatic  sensations) 
8 White  to  Black  (Achromatic 
sensations) 

648  Mixtures  of  24  Hues  plus  the 
Gray  Scale. 

680  The  total  of  color  sensations  the 
human  eye  can  see  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes.  (For  the  actual 
preparation  of  these  680  quanti- 
ties, and  the  resultant  color 
theory,  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  Ger- 
man physicist,  was  awarded  the 
Nohel  prize.  The  Ostwald  theory 
is  interpreted  in  the  book:  Basic 
Color.  See  References,  p.  59) 

4.  Simultaneous  Contrasts 

a.  Construction:  Make  chart  of  the  fol- 
lowing color  combinations  (smaller 
square  to  be  pasted  on  larger  square) 
combinations  given  in  that  order 
diagram  6)  : 

1.  Leafgreen  24  on  Y-2. 

2.  Leafgreen  24  on  B-14. 

3.  0-4  on  White. 

4.  0-4  on  Gray  4. 

5.  0-4  on  Black. 

6.  0-4  on  Tint  of  0-4  (i.  e.,  mixed 
with  white) . 

b.  Observation: 

1.  Leafgreen  seems  bluer  on  Y. 

2.  The  B seems  greener  with  Leaf- 
green 24. 

3.  The  O seems  darker  on  White. 

4.  The  0 seems  neither  darker  nor 
lighter  on  Gray. 

5.  The  O seems  lighter  on  Black. 

6.  The  0 seems  darker  on  its  tint. 

c.  Definition : 

Simultaneous  Contrast  is  the  mutual 
effect  of  color  and  background. 

d.  Application  of  natural  law  of  Simul- 
taneous Contrasts: 

1.  Complexion  and  hair  color  (Cos- 
metics) . 

2.  Complexion,  hair,  and  costume 
(Textiles) . 

3.  Wall,  upholstery,  and  rug  colors 
(Textiles  and  Non-Textiles).  Se- 
lection of  examples  of  each  appli- 
cation from  student’s  owm  re- 
search. 

C.  Color  in  Use 
1.  Saturations 

a.  Research  and  observation : Direct 
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student  to  assemble  any  group  of  Hue 
cards,  e.g.,  3,  4,  5,  6.  He  will  observe 
that  R seems  to  predominate  because 
Hues  3,  4,  and  5 all  contain  a certain 
percentage  of  Red. 

b.  Definition:  A Saturation  is  a group 
of  Hues  (or  Tints  or  Shades)  over 
which  one  Hue  seems  to  predomi- 
nate. 

c.  Application:  The  majority  of  color 
combinations  in  nature  (trees,  flow- 
ers, etc.)  and  used  by  man  are 
Saturations. 

2.  Harmonies 

a.  Research  and  observation:  Direct 

student  to  select  a Hue  other  than 
that  comprising  a saturation  arrange- 
ment, such  as  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  place  it 
alongside  the  Saturation.  Repeat  for 
several  Hues  and  Saturations. 

h.  Vibration 

One  of  the  Hues  selected  will  always 
clash  with  the  Saturation  Ijecause  it 
is  not  complementary  and  will  set  up 
the  visual  sensation  of  Vil)ration. 

c.  Eliminating  Vibration 

1.  Modify  complementary  Hue  ]>y 
tinting  or  shading  it. 

2.  Modify  Saturation  by  tinting  or 
shading  it. 

3.  Surround  complementary  Hue 
with  White  or  Black. 

4.  Select  another  Hue  on  eitlier  side 
of  the  complementary  on  tlie  Hue 
Circle. 

5.  Introduce  an  additional  Hue 
Saturation. 

d.  Harmony  Latitude  Factors 

1.  Objective.  (By  experimentation 
and  ol)servation)  The  only  un- 
harnionious  factor  is  Vibration. 

2.  Subjective.  Individual  preference 
for 

(a)  Full  Hue  or  tint  or  shade 
(h)  Achromatic  sensations.  These 
preferences  are  based  on : 
Traditional  color  associa- 
tions, e.g.,  P and  Easter;  R 
and  Danger;  etc.  Degree  of 
tradition  influence  on  the  in- 
dividual. 

Influence  of  contemporary 
style  trends  on  the  individual. 
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LINE  AND  DESIGN 

A.  The  Visible  Path  of  Movement 

1.  Classes  of  Movement  (diagram  7 on  op- 
posite page.) 

a.  Straight  line — vertical,  horizontal, 
diagonal 

h.  Curved  line 

2.  Enclosing  Space 

a.  A 1-dimensional  line  moves  in  one 
direction  and  therefore  does  not  en- 
close any  space.  (This  is  theoretical. 
In  practice  any  drawm  line  has  length 
and  height.) 

h.  A 2-dimensional  line  encloses  space 
in  two  directions:  Up-and-down 

(height)  and  side-to-side  fwidth). 

3.  Penetrating  Space 

a.  Construction : ( diagram  8 on  opposite 
page ) . Cut  rectangular  opening  in 
center  of  cardboard  sheet.  Hinge 
four  cardlioard  flaps  to  hack  so  that 
top  and  bottom  flaps  (ecjual  height) 
may  be  closed  to  present  solid  front. 

b.  Demonstration 

1.  Present  cardboard  sheet  folded 
flat  to  class,  as  a 2-dimensional 
surface. 

2.  Push  in  flaps  to  make  box,  thus 
penetrating  space  and  demon- 
strating third  dimension  or  depth. 

c.  Demonstration  : Draw  on  blackboard 
(see  diagram  9)  figures  to  show  path 
of  movement  in  3 directions:  side-to- 
side  (width),  up-and-down  (height) 
and  front-to-back  (depth).  This  also 
shows  that  curved  movement  pene- 
trates space. 

d.  Demonstration:  Materials — A cube, 

a pyramid,  a cone,  and  a sphere 
made  of  wood,  if  possible  about  3" 
high,  and  painted  about  #4  gray. 
Associate  these  3-dimensional  forms 
with  their  representation  on  the 
blackboard,  then  place  them  in  the 
cardboard  demonstration  box  on 
various  planes  (i.e.,  distances  from 
front  or  hack)  pointing  out  the 
occupation  or  penetration  of  space, 
and  emphasizing  the  fact  that  this 
simple  arrangement  is  the  basis  of 
window-display  or  store  or  room 
arrangement. 

B.  Realization  of  Form 
1.  As  Shape 

a.  Demonstration:  Ask  a student  to 


come  to  the  Ijlackhoard,  think  of  an 
object  and  draw  a line  around  it.  If 
he  draws  a 2-dimensional  form,  e.g., 
a face,  ask  him  to  draw  a 3-dimen- 
sional  object  or  vice  versa. 

1).  Observation : Use  the  demonstration 
to  reinforce  the  student’s  directness 
in  seeing:  i.e.,  to  look  for  over-all 
shape  first  and  to  fill  in  details  later. 
Refer  to  the  gray  solids  as  essential 
shapes,  and  stimulate  thinking  of 
pyramidal,  cidjical,  conical,  s])her- 
ical,  and  elliptical — egg-sliaj)ed  — 
objects. 

2.  As  Rhythm 

a.  Repetition  of  directional  lines. 
Straight  as  in  the  simple  planes  of  a 
box,  zigzagged  as  in  lightning  and 
steplike  shapes,  and  curved  as  in  a 
vase  (diagram  9,  below) . 

b.  Demonstration:  (By  class)  Through 
gesture  and  recording  a line  on  the 
blackboard,  develop  a number  of 
rhythms,  and  apply  them  to  specific 
objects,  e.g.,  glassware  or  fabric  <le- 
sign. 
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C.  The  Elements  of  Design 

1.  The  Sense  of  Movement  in  Spaee 

a.  Demonstration: 

Materials:  The  eardhoard  demon- 

stration l)OX.  Five  gray  euhes  about 
3"  on  a side  fitted  with  a thin 
pointed  nail  on  one  side  for  easy 
attaehment  to  hack  of  hox. 

In  sequence  as  numl)ered  on  Diagram 
10,  stick  the  cuJ)es  to  the  hack  of  the 
hox  to  make  the  several  arrange- 
ments. (The  advantage  of  using  3-di- 
mentional  forms  and  space  is  the 
relating  of  these  forms  to  merchan- 
dise display.) 

Student  should  sketch  in  his  note- 
book each  arrangement  as  it  is  set  up. 

I).  Group  project:  Various  arrangements 
of  different  sized  and  shaped  objects 
on  more  than  one  plane — various 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes.  (If 
equipment  includes  display  window, 
this  project  should  be  carried  out 
there;  if  not,  a hoxlike  construction 
should  he  used.) 

c.  The  eyepath:  As  all  Western  peoples 
read  from  left  to  right,  they  also  see 
more  comfortably  arrangements  in 
space  from  upper  left  to  lower  right. 
This  sense  of  direction  may  he  called 
the  eyepath. 

d.  Group  discussion:  Criticism  of  the 
arrangements  toward  stronger  sense 
of  movement  (eyepath) . 

2.  The  Sense  of  Proportion 

a.  Demonstration:  Modification  of 

shape  through  optical  illusion  ci-e- 
ated  by  vertical  or  horizontal  stripes : 
A'  seems  more  slender  than  A,  and 
B'  seems  stouter  than  B (diagram 
11). 

h.  Demonstration:  Modification  of 

shape  through  accenting  the  lesser 
dimension.  The  V-shaped  face  (B) 
seems  less  out  of  proportion  than  A 
(diagram  12,  on  opposite  page). 
Modification  effected  by  make-up 
accents,  hair-do,  and  hat. 

c.  Class  project  (by  individuals)  : Mod- 
ification of  one’s  own  face  and/or 
figure  according  to  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

d.  Definition:  The  sense  of  proportion 
is  the  perception  of  relationships  be- 
tween the  whole  and  its  parts.  Stand- 
ards of  proportion  or  fitness  vary  in 
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diverse  environments:  the  objective 
is  the  awareness  of  relationships. 

3.  The  Sense  of  Texture: 

a.  Class  project  (by  individuals)  : Col- 
lect small  samples  of  textiles,  leath- 
ers, plastics,  woods,  linoleum,  carpets, 
glass,  and  metal.  Arrange  combina- 
tions that  feel  agreeable  together, 
e.g.,  suede,  satin,  patent  leather  (this 
is  a progression  of  smoothness)  ; felt, 
tweed,  and  alligator  (a  contrast  in 
roughness),  etc. 

Tactile  charts  should  be  made  of 
these  sample  material  groupings  for 
the  student’s  notebook. 

I).  Texture  as  surface  rhythm: 

Class  discussion  of  functional  value 
of  various  textures  in  various  situa- 
tions as  contributing  a feeling  of 
movement.  This  should  accomplish 
two  purposes:  (1)  the  further  break- 
ing down  of  inhibitions;  and  (2)  the 
integration  of  personal  experience 
with  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of 
merchandise. 

4.  The  Sense  of  Color 

a.  The  mutual  effect  of  color  and  tex- 
ture. 

Demonstration:  Dye  two  pieces  of 

white  material  (muslin  and  turkisli 


toweling)  the  same  color.  Compare 
the  aspects  of  the  color  as  affected  by 
the  different  textures. 

Discussion:  Bring  out  as  many  anal- 
ogies as  possible. 

I).  The  mutual  effect  of  mass  and  color. 
Demonstration : Paint  a 3"  cube 

gray;  and  paint  a 1"  cube  red.  Set 
them  in  the  demonstration  box  and 
point  out  the  obvious  conspicuous- 
ness of  the  smaller,  brilliantly 
colored  cube. 

Application:  Costume  and  interior 

decoration. 

COLOR,  LINE  AND  DESIGN 

A.  Interdependence  of  the  Three  Concepts 

1.  Field  trip  to  local  art  museum  (if  any). 
Analysis  of  pictures  in  terms  of  the 
course. 

2.  Field  trip  to  leading  local  store. 

Analysis  of  window  and  store  arrange- 
ments in  terms  of  the  course. 

B.  Individual  Sensitivity 

1.  Observe  change  in  student’s  attitudes 
(Participation  in  discussion,  etc.) 

2.  Record  change  in  student’s  thinking 
(Evaluating  the  notebook  and  final  ex- 
amination.) 
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Unit  IV 

WINDOW  AND  STORE  DISPLAY 


A.  Purpose  of  Window  Display 

1.  Attract  and  interest  people 

2.  Most  merehandise  is  sold  through  sense 
of  sight 

B.  Planning  Window  Displays 

1.  The  following  slionld  he  planned  care- 
fully in  advanee 

( a ) fixtures 
( h ) supplies 

(c)  merehandise 

( d ) eentral  theme 

2.  Special  promotions 
(a)  Easter 

(h)  Mother’s  Day 

(c)  Memorial  Day 

(d)  Thanksgiving 

(e)  Christmas 

(f)  National  and  local  events 

(g)  Other 

C.  Types  of  Window  Displays 

1.  Prestige — building  or  instructional 

2.  Selling 


Methods  : 

Lecture  and  discussion. 

Making  Displays: 

Appoint  committees — Each  committee  will  be 
responsible  on  a rotating  basis  for  eertain 
displays. 

Committee  conference. 

Decide  on  plans — type  of  display;  what, 
when,  etc. 

Using  cardJjoard  boxes  as  miniature  windows, 
build  simple  displays  that  will  bring  out 
various  principles. 

Show  pictures  of  good  displays  (See  Item  E). 
Visit  stores  that  have  good  displays  (See  Item 
E). 

Materials  : 

All  fixtures  and  equipment  that  are  needed 
for  display  windows.  Such  things  as — 
Head  forms  and  mannequins 
Sliow  cases  and  model  display  windows 
T stands  and  props 

Staple  gun,  magnetie  hammers,  wire  cutter, 
tack  puller,  scissors,  tape  measure,  and 
knife 

Staples,  wire,  tacks,  rihl)on,  twine,  straight 
pins,  eellophane,  cotton,  and  safety  pins 
Oil  paints,  erayons,  paint  brushes,  4H  pen- 
cils, rulers,  color  chart 
Paper  (tissue,  lined,  plain,  color,  wrapping, 
and  crepe) 

Cardboard  (heavy,  light,  and  corrugated) 
Display  calendar 

Books  for  Reference: 

Brisco,  Griffith  and  Robinson : 

Store  Salesmanship 
Maynard,  Dameron  and  Siegler: 

Retail  Marketing  and  Merchandising 
Richert:  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices 
Robinson  and  Haas:  How  to  Establish  and 
Operate  a Retail  Store 
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D.  Essentials  of  Good  Display 

1.  Cleanliness 

2.  Adequate  window  properties 

3.  Effective  treatment  of  merchandise 

4.  Pleasing  color  harmony 

5.  Correct  arrangement 

6.  Adequate  lighting 

7.  Frequent  changes 

E.  How  TO  Judge  a Window  Display 

1.  Stopping  value — attracting  attention 

2.  Holding  value — sustaining  attention  and 
obtaining  interest 

3.  Selling  value — favorable  reaction 
Customer  enters  store  to  purchase 

4.  Technique — arrangement,  color,  simplic- 
ity, completeness,  neatness,  and  hack- 
ground. 

F.  Interior  Store  Display 

1.  Entire  interior  of  store  is  one  large  dis- 
play of  merchandise 

2.  Shelving,  display  cases,  tables  and  coun- 
ters now  designed  for  better  display 

3.  Customer  must  see  merchandise 

4.  Signs,  price  tickets,  and  labels  should  he 
clearly  marked 

5.  Assortments  of  merchandise  should  be 
readily  seen 

6.  Merchandise  should  lie  displayed  so  that 
comparisons  are  easy 

7.  Interior  displays  can  contribute  to  re- 
lated selling 

G.  Things  That  Make  a Store  Attractive 

1.  Convenient,  symmetrical  layout 

2.  Wide  aisles 

3.  Modern  display  fixtures  and  equipment 

4.  Low  fixtures  in  center,  so  that  the  whole 
store  may  be  seen 

5.  Appropriate  floor — wood,  tile,  linoleum, 
or  carpet — in  good  condition  and  clean 

6.  Merchandise  in  plain  sight 

7.  Attractive  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
displays  and  stock 

8.  Plenty  of  light — overhead  and  on  dis- 
plays 

9.  Daily  or  frequent  change  of  displays 

10.  Harmonious  blending  of  colors  and 
form  so  that  the  whole  store  or  depart- 
ment makes  a pleasant  picture 

11.  Cleanliness  of  merchandise,  fixtures,  and 
floors 

12.  Store  personnel  neatly  and  inconspicu- 
ously dressed,  well  groomed,  alert,  cour- 
teous, and  eager  to  serve. 


Unit  V 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 

A.  The  Field  of  Advertising 

1.  Definition 

2.  Kinds  of  advertising 

a.  national 

b.  retail 

c.  mail-order 

d.  trade 

e.  industrial 

f.  professional 

3.  Purposes  of  retail  advertising 

a.  to  build  a reputation — 

establish  individuality 

(1)  authority  on  fashion 

(2)  first  to  present  new  merchan- 
dise 

(3)  selling  quality  merchandise 

(4)  offering  wider  assortments 

(5)  selling  at  lower  prices 

(6)  liberal  credit  terms 

(7)  selling  for  cash  only 

(8)  physical  advantages 

b.  to  increase  customer  traffic  and  sales 

promotion 

(1)  paves  way  for  closing  sales 

(2)  sells  more  to  old  customers 

c.  to  increase  net  profit 
speeding  turnover 

d.  to  stabilize  sales  volume 

( 1 ) through  a loyal  clientele 

(2)  through  year-round  buying 

4.  Problems  of  different  stores 

a.  department  stores 

(1)  stress  complete  assortments 

(2)  stress  moderate  prices 

(a)  buying  connections 

(b)  purchasing  power 

(3)  emphasize  convenient  location 

b.  specialty  shops 

(1)  excel  in  particular  line  or  lines 

(2)  keynote  is  fashion 

c.  chain  stores 

(1)  merchandise  of  known  quality 

(2)  convenient  or  central  location 

(3)  prompt  and  courteous  service 

d.  small  independent  stores 

(1)  emphasize  residential  neighbor- 
hoods 

(2)  limited  stock  of  selected  mer- 
chandise 

(3)  personal  and  friendly  service 

5.  Difference  between  national  and  local 
a.  territory  covered 


Suggested  Methods: 

Daily  examinations  of  ads  and  discussion. 
Motivation  : 

Class  should  liring  in  local  newspapers.  Ques- 
tion class — Which  ads  appeal  to  you? 

Which  ads  don’t  you  like? 

Which  ads  bring  best  results? 

Why? 
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li.  relationship  to  ( usloim  rs 

c.  reader  interest 

d.  response  expeeted 

e.  use  of  price 

().  The  advertising  spiral 

a.  Pioneering  stage — creating  a need 
I).  Competitive  stage — “vvliicli  one"  to 
buy 

c.  Retentive  stage — reminding  stage 

d.  A repeat  of  the  stages 

B.  I’liE  Advertising  Departmen  i 

1.  Variations  in  size 

a.  The  “One-Man”  department 
h.  The  large  store  stall  of  specialist? 

2.  Department  organization 
a.  Department  manager 

( 1 ) duties 

( 2 ) qualifications 

h.  Research  and  planning  stall 

( 1 ) what  to  advertise 

( 2 ) when  to  advertise 

(3)  where  to  advertise 

(4)  how  to  advertise 

(5)  establishes  a l)udgel 

c.  Office  staff 

(1)  secretarial  duties 

(2)  filing  of  records  and  reports 

(3)  bookkeeping  duties 

(4)  office  boys’  duties 

d.  Copy  section 

(1)  writing  of  copy 
fa)  headline 
(b)  text 

(2)  S2iecialized  writers 

(3)  coordinate  witli  layoiil  and 
artists 

e.  Art  section 

(1)  convey  messages  through  ilhi-- 
trations 

(2)  art  director 

(3)  layout  artist 

f.  Production  section 

resjjonsible  for  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  advertisement 

3.  Outside  advertising  services 

a.  Newsjia|}er  dejiartments 

b.  Free  lance  specialists 

c.  Manufacturers 

d.  Advertising  agencies 

C.  Advertising  Media 
1 . External 

a.  Periodical 

fl)  newspaper 

(al  quantity  of  circulation 


Suggested  Methods: 

Students  construct  an  actual  organization 
chart,  either  as  class  project  or  individual 
project.  As  each  section  of  the  chart  is  stud- 
ied, a discussion  by  the  class  will  develoj)  tlic 
importance  and  specific  duties. 


Suggested  Method: 

Assign  report  on  examjiles  of  different  adver- 
tising me«lia 
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(b)  quality  of  circulation 

(c)  cost  of  circulation 

(2)  shopping  publications 

(a)  merchant-owned 

(b)  independent 

(3)  local  and  community  publica- 
tions 

(4)  college  and  school  publications 

(5)  directories 

(6)  theater  programs 

(7)  national  magazines 

b.  Direct 

(1)  direct  mail 

(a)  letters 

(b)  envelope  enclosures 

(c)  postcards 

(d)  self -mailing  folders 

(e)  broadsides 

(f)  booklets  and  catalogs 

(2)  package  inserts 

(3)  gift  novelties 

(4)  wrapping  supplies 

(5)  telephones 

c.  Signs 

( 1 )  posters 
1 2 ) bulletins 

( 3 ) electric 

(4)  cards 

(a)  car  cards 

(b)  station  posters 

(c)  bus  cards 

( 5 ) truck  posters 

(6)  street  banners 
( 7 ) sky  writing 

(8)  kites  and  balloons 

d.  Broadcasting 

(1)  radio 

(a)  methods  of  hroadeasting 
(h)  choice  of  station 

(c)  choice  of  time 

(d)  type  of  program 

( 2 ) television 

(a)  advantage  over  radio 
(h)  present  limitations 

2.  Internal 

a.  Periodical 

( 1 ) store  advertisements 
(a)  tear  sheets 

(h)  proofs 
(c)  hlowups 

( 2 ) manufacturers 

b.  Direct 

( 1 ) literature 

(2)  merchandise  attachments 

( 3 ) catalogs 

(4)  saleschecks 
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c.  Signs 

d.  Public  address  system 

D.  Preparation  of  the  Advertisement 

1.  The  buyer’s  request 

2.  Writing  the  copy 

a.  Importance  of  copy 

b.  Types  of  copy 

(1)  institutional 

(2)  promotional 

c.  Steps  involved 

(1)  determine  the  objective 

(2)  seleet  the  proper  approach 

(a)  the  reason-why 

(b)  the  human-interest 

(c)  rationalization 

(3)  study  the  merchandise 

(4)  write  the  copy 

(5)  write  the  headline 

3.  Arranging  the  layout 

a.  Purpose  of  the  layout 

b.  Qualities  of  a layout 

(1)  simplicity 

(2)  eye  appeal 

(3)  sales  appeal 

(4)  represents  store  cliaracter 

c.  Principles  of  layout 

( 1 ) unity 

(2)  coherence 

(3)  balance 

(4)  movement 

(5)  emphasis  or  display 

4.  Preparing  the  illustration 

a.  Attention  value 

b.  Pictures  the  advertised  merchandise 

c.  Shows  merchandise  in  use 

d.  Glorifies  the  merchandise 

e.  Directs  the  movement  of  reader’s  eyes 

5.  The  production  process 

a.  Selection  of  size  of  type 

b.  A check  liy  proofreaders 

c.  Check  of  final  proof 

6.  Informing  store  personnel 

a.  Salespeople 

b.  Executives 

E.  Advertising  Research 

1.  Determining  store’s  trading  area 

a.  Analysis  of  store  deliveries 

b.  Analysis  of  charge  accounts 

c.  Analysis  of  sales  checks 

d.  Newspaper  circulation 


Suggested  Methods: 

A trip  to  an  advertising  department  of  a news- 
paper office 

Talk  by  an  advertising  manager 
Each  student  must  prepare  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, following  tlip  prescribed  steps 


Suggested  Methods: 
Conferenee 
Lecture 
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2.  Determining  who  are  the  customers 

a.  Grouping  of  customers  as  to; 

(1)  age 

(2)  sex 

(3)  occupation 

(4)  avocation 

(5)  other 

h.  Service  required  by  customers 

3.  Determining  what  and  how  to  promote 

a.  Analysis  of  successful  sales 

b.  Analysis  of  unsuccessful  sales 

c.  Analysis  of  lost  or  potential  sales 

d.  Sales  tests 

e.  Observatipn  of  other  stores 

f.  Consult  outside  available  sources 

g.  Direct  investigation  with  customers 

h.  Observe  changes  in  demand 

F.  Federal  Laws 

1.  The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — • 
1938 

2.  The  Wheeler-Lea  Act — 1938 

3.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act — 1936 

4.  The  Miller-Tydings  Act — 1937 

G.  Advertising  as  a Vocation 

1.  Educational  requirements 
Knowledge  of  business  subjects  essential 

2.  Types  of  agencies 

a.  Advertising  agencies 

b.  Manufacturers 

c.  Retail  stores 

d.  Newspapers 

e.  Radio  stations 

f.  Direct-mail 

g.  Printing  houses 

h.  SeRing  activities 

3.  Kinds  of  jobs 

a.  Buying 

b.  Creating 

c.  SeUing 

d.  Performing 


Suggested  Methods 
Conference 
Lecture 


Suggested  Methods 
Conference 
Lecture 
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Unit  VI 

FASHION. 


A.  Introduction 

1.  Job  opportunities 

2.  Value  of  study 

B.  What  Is  Fashion 

I.  Fashion  terms 

a.  Fashion 

b.  A fashion 

c.  Style 

d.  A style 

e.  Fashion  trends 

f.  High  fashion  or  high  style 

g.  Fad 

h.  A “fad” 

C.  Fashion  as  it  relates  to  retailing 

1.  Fashion  consciousness — 
universal  appeal 

2.  Relationship  to  all  phases  of  business 

3.  Importance  of  fashions 

4.  Consumer’s  attitude  toward  fashion 

5.  Fashion  coordinator 

D.  Fashion  Cycle 

1.  Definition 

2.  Stages  of  the  cycle 

(a)  creation 

(b)  garment  construction 

( c ) present  ation 

(1)  social  leaders 

(2)  buyers 

(3)  designers’  collections 

(4)  fashion  writers 

(5)  fashion  shows 

(6)  fashion  centers 

(d)  acceptance  and  publicity 

(1)  copies  and  imitations  made 

(2)  general  acceptance 

(3)  specialty  shops 

(e)  general  acceptance 

(1)  department  stores 

(2)  small  shops 

3.  Tendencies  of  all  fashion  cycles 

4.  Why  fashions  change 

E.  Fashion  Centers 

1.  Capitals  of  Europe 

2.  European  resort  cities 

3.  American  centers 

F.  American-Designed  Fashions 
1 . Growth 


Motivation  : 

What  is  fashion? 

What  is  style? 

Methods  : 

Pictures  of  modes  of  dress 
Comparison  of  present  styles  with  each  period 
of  history 
Discussion 
Daily  newspaper 
Magazines 

Visit  fashion  centers 
Fashion  shows 
Study  store  displays 

Book  for  Reference: 

Chambers,  Bernice:  Fashion  Fundamentals 


(Continued  from  Column  1) 

2.  Fashion  Guild  of  America 

3.  Hollywood  influence 

G.  Designers 

1.  American  dress  designers 

2.  The  Hollywood  group 

3.  American  hat  designers 

4.  French  dress  designers 

5.  French  hat  designers 
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Promotion  and  Publicity 
Organization 
The  Steering  Cominittee 
Methods  of  Instruction 
Typical  Courses 
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promotion  and  publicity 

Presenting  the  Need  to  Local  Groups 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  need  for  adult  train- 
ing in  the  distributive  field,  many  educators, 
businessmen’s  organizations,  and  merchants  are 
still  unaware  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  from 
such  training.  A carefully  arranged  presentation 
of  these  advantages  and  needs  must  he  made  hy 
the  teacher-coordinator.  Chamher  of  Commerce 
and  retail-trade-association  secretaries  are  usu- 
ally alert  to  the  value  of  training  for  retail-store 
occupations.  Educators,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  often  negative  in  their  attitude  toward  such 
training,  and  are  prone  to  douht  the  outcomes. 
The  teacher-coordinator’s  responsibility  is  to 
present  data  showing  the  value  of  training  in  this 
field  so  skillfully  that  the  need  for  and  advan- 
tages of  this  training  will  be  apparent. 

In  a local  area  it  is  always  best  to  approach 
first  the  most  strongly  organized  group.  The 
teacher-coordinator  should  discover  the  “live- 
wire”  group  or  the  leaders  in  the  town.  Success 
in  a local  situation  usually  depends  upon  the 
selection  of  the  right  group,  or  even  the  right 
person,  to  initiate  favorable  reaction  to  the  pro- 
gram, to  publicize  it,  and  to  influence  the  less 
alert  local  people.  It  should  be  realized  that 
every  town  or  city,  no  matter  how  complacent  or 
backward,  has  at  least  one  “spark  plug.”  This 
person  must  be  found  if  programs  are  to  be 
initiated  in  most  communities. 

Presenting  the  Need  to  Merchant  Groups 

Appeals  to  merchants,  trade-association  secre- 
taries, and  chamber  of  commerce  officials  should 
be  based  upon  the  profit  motive.  They  will  not 
be  interested  in  the  program  unless  they  have  a 
general  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  these 
classes  and  the  assurance  that  the  instructors  are 
qualified  through  their  training  and  experience. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
adult  distributive  education  can  help  tlie  indi- 
vidual merchant.  It  can  help: 

1.  To  decrease  training  costs 

2.  To  increase  workers’  efficiency,  improve 
morale,  improve  customer  services  by  providing 
refresher  training  in  new  methods  and  merchan- 
dise knowledge  for  workers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  some  time 

3.  To  educate  supervisors  and  managers  in 
the  best  methods  of  working  with  employes,  of 
building  department  and  store  morale,  and  of 


increasing  employe  and  organization  efficiency 
thus  building  stronger  organization 

4.  To  teach  others  to  instruct;  to  help  build 
training  material  by  teaching  store  supervisory 
personnel  to  teach  others 

5.  To  provide  scholastic  recognition  for  re- 
tailing. Emphasis  on  the  educational  needs  for 
successful  store  work  increases  the  prestige  of 
that  work.  People  feel  that  educational  recogni- 
tion for  training  increases  the  value  of  that  train- 
ing, so  they  can  accept  the  necessity  for  contin- 
uous improvement. 

Selling  the  Program  to  Salespeople 

The  value  of  the  retail-store-training  program 
should  be  explained  to  salespeople  and  other 
workers  as  simply  as  possible.  They  should  he 
told  the  objectives  of  the  program,  and  the 
course  content  should  be  explained  to  them.  The 
results  of  an  effective  training  program  may  be 
brought  home  to  them,  moreover,  through  sim- 
ple illustrations  of  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  individual  workers  or  in  particular 
stores.  Explain  that  training  enables  the  sales- 
man : 

Xo  improve  his  chances  for  advancement. 
Store  executives  will  be  more  likely  to  advance 
trained  men  in  their  own  organization  to  ke\ 
positions  than  obtain  them  from  other  stores. 

2.  To  reduce  errors  of  various  kinds,  to  in- 
crease his  sales,  and  to  acquire  accurate  knowl- 
edge about  the  merchandise  he  sells. 

3.  To  make  a better  showing  in  connection 
with  employers’  systems  of  rating  and  evaluating 
employes.  These  systems  are  designed  to  recog- 
nize good  work  and  ability. 

4.  To  prepare  himself  for  transfer  to  othei 
departments  or  more  desirable  kinds  of  work. 

5.  To  derive  increased  pleasure  or  satisfaction 
from  his  present  work. 

6.  To  broaden  his  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  his  work  and  of  work  related  thereto.  In 
the  rush  of  daily  routine  work,  it  is  often  difficult 
for  an  employe  to  get  an  understanding  of  other 
departments  and  of  many  of  the  “behind-the- 
scencs^^  activities  of  tlie  stoic. 

7.  To  meet  and  make  friends  with  others  in 
similar  work  in  other  organizations, 

8.  To  help  make  the  store  in  which  he  work- 
a good  place  in  which  to  buy. 


9.  To  acquire  a Ijetter  knowledge  of  dutie? 
and  problems  and  in  this  way  lessen  misunder- 
standings and  friction  with  fellow  employes. 

10.  To  make  liis  position  more  seeure  during 
periods  of  business  retrenehment. 

Selling  the  Program  to  Educators 

Educators  are  sometimes  prone  to  delay  aetion 
on  a new  idea  or  program.  They  want  to  “look 
around,”  “analyze,”  or  “survey”  the  proposed 
plan.  It  is  neeessary,  therefore,  in  presenting  the 
distributive  education  program  to  the  educator 
to  appeal  to  his  judgment,  reasoning,  and  good 
sense.  One  should  not  overemphasize  to  educa- 
tors the  benefits  that  will  acerue  to  owners  and 
employed  workers  from  training  in  distributive 
edueation.  Rather,  it  is  better  to  emphasize  the 
increased  opportunity  it  opens  to  the  sehool  to 
serve  the  community,  and  the  fact  that  distribu- 
tive education  may  be  reimliursed  from  state 
and  Federal  funds. 

Suggested  Methods  for  Promoting  Program 

Among  the  methods  that  may  he  used  to  bring 
ibe  proposed  training  program  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  groups  that  should  be  i-eached  in  a small 
or  medium-sized  city  are  tbe  following; 

1.  Letters  taken  home  l>y  grade-school  and 
secondary-scbool  pupils 


2.  Articles  and  announcements  in  trade  bul- 
letins, magazines,  and  other  local  or  state  pub- 
lications 

3.  A series  of  news  stories,  incorporating 
specific  examples  of  types  of  courses  and  ex- 
plaining the  results  of  training  in  other  com- 
munities 

4.  A paid  advertisement,  donated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  some  other  organi- 
zation 

.3.  Radio  announcements  and  a radio  skit  that 
portray,  in  story  form,  the  value  and  results  of 
training  for  distributive  occupations 

6.  Postal-card  reminders  to  selected  groups 
and  individuals  prior  to  the  opening  session  of 
a retail-store-training  class 

7.  Telephone  calls  to  explain  the  program  to 
persons  belonging  to  specific  groups 

8.  Announcements  on  bulletin  boards  in 
stores  and  other  public  places 

9.  Rrief  explanations  in  ten-minute  meetings 
with  store  employes 

10.  Publicity  tbrougb  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Trade  Association 

11.  Encouragement  of  “word-of-mouth”  pub- 
licity to  everyone  who  might  l)e  affected  by  the 
program 


or  if  an  iza  tion 

In  order  to  make  the  adult  training  program 
effective,  the  training  problem  must  he  thor- 
oughly analyzed  to  he  sure  that  the  program  is 
going  to  train  the  right  group  of  people  for  the 
desired  objectives.  Accomplishing  this  goal  is  no 
easy  task;  it  can  he  achieved  only  through  care- 
ful planning  in  the  organization  of  the  program. 

The  following  factors  should  be  considered  by 
the  coordinator  since  they  have  a direct  bearing 
on  tbe  success  of  tbe  adult  program  in  distribu- 
tive education : 

Selection  of  Subject  Matter 

Tbe  ideal  adult  distributive  education  pro- 
gram sbould  meet  the  training  needs  of  the 
specific  community  for  which  it  is  planned.  To 
fill  these  needs  there  must  he  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  store  operation  behind  the  planning. 
With  an  over-all  training  objective  in  mind,  an 
in-service  training  program  can  be  organized  in 
such  a way  that  it  will  be  constantly  in  line  witb 


the  desired  training  goal.  If  there  is  a definite 
training  goal,  courses  can  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  educational  integrity.  If  the  course  is 
truly  vocational,  it  will  teach  the  worker  to  do 
a better  job.  Many  times  a training  program 
will  include  courses  which  are  mainly  promo- 
tional in  nature — “enrollment  getters.”  These 
promotional  programs  which  are  seldom  essen- 
tial should  not  he  offered  beyond  the  point 
where  they  can  he  considered  vocational. 

Since  the  early  days  of  distributive  education, 
the  courses  that  have  enjoyed  greatest  popularity 
in  adult  work  have  been  the  so-called  “short- 
term” courses.  These  courses  usually  consist  of 
five  to  eight  class  sessions.  Their  use  is  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  participating  group. 
Examples  of  such  courses  are  Retail  English. 
Pre-Christmas  Training,  and  Retail  Selling.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  courses  on  the  supervisory 
level,  such  as  Job  Instruction  Training  (JIT) 
and  Job  Relations  Training  (JRT),  achieved 
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great  popularity  and  lent  great  impetus  to  short- 
term promotion.  Following  ^ orld  War  II,  a 
number  of  trade  associations  ‘‘packaged’  their 
own  short-term  courses.  Examples  of  these  arc 
found  in  the  Balanced  Selling  course,  the  Paint 
Power  course,  and  the  Fresh  Fruit  and  \ ege- 
table  course. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a growing  trend  toward  the  long-term  program. 
In  these  programs  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  a 
full  background  to  meet  the  needs  of  a particular 
group  rather  than  the  “shot-in-the-arm”  type  of 
training.  The  long-range  program  is  made  up 
of  a carefully  planned  sequence  of  coordinated 
units. 

In  determining  the  training  needs  of  the  local 
community,  the  coordinator  should: 

1.  Confer  with  key  merchants,  trade  asso- 
ciations, or  liis  steering  committee.  ( See  page 
80). 

2.  Conduct  a survey  such  as  preparing  a ques- 
tionnaire, listing  some  possible  courses,  and  ask- 
ing that  it  be  returned  with  desired  courses 
checked  and  with  the  addition  of  any  other 
courses  desired.  A registration  card  or  form  may 
he  attached. 

Selection  of  Instructor 

The  teacher-coordinator  may  elect  to  do  the 
instructing  himself  or  he  may  decide  to  secure 
the  services  of  a specialist.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  coordinator  should  work  with  the  instructor 
in  making  out  a course  of  study  and  in  suggest- 
ing possible  teaching  techniques.  He  should  also 
supervise  the  instruction. 

An  instructor  of  adult  classes  in  distributive 
education  should  have: 

1.  Leadership  ability 

2.  A background  of  working  experience  in 
the  field  he  is  supposed  to  teach  and  the  ability 
to  teach  what  he  knows  al)out  that  field. 

3.  A command  of  teaching  procedures  or 
techniques 

4.  A knowledge  of  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional subject  matter  and  literature  in  his 
field 

Men  and  women  with  the  first  two  requisites 
can  he  found  in  almost  any  group  of  distributive 
workers.  A working  command  of  teaching  or 
conference  techniques  can  be  acquired  in  a com- 
paratively short  time  by  persons  with  the  first 
two  requisites.  A knowledge  of  the  necessary 


technical  and  professional  subject  matter  in  a 
particular  field,  however,  can  he  acquired  onl> 
after  arduous  study  and  practice. 

Selection  of  Group 

The  adult  memhers  of  a distrihiitive  education 
class  have  many  things  to  occupy  their  leisure 
time.  When  they  give  a portion  of  their  time  to 
attendance  in  an  adult  class,  they  attach  signifi- 
cance and  value  to  what  they  expect  from  it. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  must  reniemher  that 
these  adults  came  to  liis  class  with  specific 
needs,  and  he  must  plan  the  course  to  answer 
these  needs.  The  training  course  must  fit  the 
group  for  which  it  is  intended  or  it  will  fail  to 
accomplish  its  objective. 

The  selection  of  the  group  must  he  carefully 
studied.  ^lemhers  of  a group  of  distributive 
workers  will  have  different  backgrounds  of  ex- 
perience and  abilities.  Some  of  the  group  may 
have  a very  sound  knowledge  of  basic  store 
operation  and  will  therefore  be  interested  only 
in  a program  which  is  on  a higher  technical 
level,  (dthers  may  have  practically  no  back- 
ground of  experience  or  abilities  and  therefore 
.would  be  unable  to  follow  the  same  type  of  pro- 
gram. If  these  two  groups  are  included  in  the 
same  training  class,  the  training  may  be  cither 
too  simple  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  former 
group,  or  too  complicated  for  the  latter  group. 
Therefore,  these  two  groups  should  he  divided 
and  trained  separately  in  order  to  accomplish 
a real  training  objective.  Many  training  pro- 
grams fail  completely  because  of  a lack  of  intel- 
ligent screening  before  the  classes  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Whenever  possible,  separate  classes  should  he 
organized  for  special  groups  of  retail  personnel 
— grocery  store  salesmen,  dress  store  managers, 
etc.  It  is  better  to  hold  separate  classes  for  su- 
pervisory personnel  and  for  other  employes. 

In  planning  a training  program,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  conflicts  with  other  activities. 
Absence  is  bound  to  occur  in  any  adult  class.  If 
the  attendance  dwindles  considerably,  however, 
the  teacher  should  re-analyze  the  eourse.  The 
course  may  not  have  been  correctly  planned  to 
meet  the  need  of  this  particular  group  of  work- 
ers, or  the  methods  used  in  teaching  this  course 
may  not  be  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  an  adult  worker.  Workers  in  the  distrib- 
utive field  are  very  willing  to  accept  training 
which  will  inciease  their  skill  or  knowledge,  hut 
this  training  must  meet  their  need  and  must  he 
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presented  in  an  interesting  manner  or  they  will 
refuse  to  devote  further  time  to  the  course. 

Selection  of  Meeting  Place 

Classes  may  he  held  in  the  school,  the  store, 
or  any  suitable,  convenient  meeting  place  such 
as  a chamher  of  commerce  or  merchants’  associa- 
tion meeting  room.  The  meeting  place  should 
be  comfortably  furnished,  well  ventilated  and 
well  lighted,  relatively  free  from  distractions  of 
noise  and  traffic,  heated  or  cooled  for  the  season, 
and  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  group.  Com- 
fort and  freedom  from  distractions  are  two  of 
the  major  factors  in  the  selection  of  the  room. 
It  should  also  he  determined  if  the  room  has  a 
blackboard  and  an  electrical  outlet,  and  whether 
it  can  be  darkened  if  pictures  are  to  be  shown. 

After  the  selection  of  the  room,  comes  the 
seating  arrangement  for  the  group.  If  possible, 
seat  the  group  around  tables  arranged  in  U form 
or  in  some  other  similar  manner  whereby  each 
member  is  able  to  see  every  other  member,  the 
instructor,  and  the  visual  aids.  This  type  of 
arrangement  puts  the  group  more  at  ease  than 
does  the  formal  classroom  setting. 

Determining  Time  and  Length  of  Meetings 

A question  the  coordinator  will  have  to  face 
is,  “When  shall  the  meetings  he  held  and  for 
how  long?”  In  the  first  place,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  most  productive  times  for  adult 
courses  are  in  midmorning  or  midafternoon. 
Scheduling  a meeting,  for  example,  from  ten 
o’clock  to  noon,  has  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  member  to  take  care  of  work  duties  and  ar- 
range for  his  absence  during  the  meeting.  Like- 
wise, the  midafternoon  meeting  is  held  after 
work  duties  have  been  assigned  and  after-lunch 
drowsiness  has  passed  off.  In  some  instances,  the 
best  time  is  immediately  after  the  beginning  of 
the  work  day  when  everyone  is  fresh  and  alert. 
However,  some  stores  may  find  it  inconvenient 
to  release  personnel  during  business  hours,  in 
whicli  case  evening  sessions  may  he  the  only 
solution. 

the  steering  committee 

A Steering  Committee  is  that  group  of  care- 
fully selected  representatives  who  plan,  suggest, 
advise,  and  help  determine  the  course  policies 
and  teaching  procedures  for  the  improvement 
of  those  pursuing  training  in  Adult  Distributive 
Education. 


In  planning  a series  of  classes,  it  is  customary 
to  arrange  in  advance  a definite  schedule  and  to 
hold  to  the  schedule  as  far  as  possible.  Notices 
to  members  should  carry  the  complete  schedule 
including  dates,  hours,  place,  and  other  details. 
Opening  and  closing  times  should  be  adhered  to 
strictly  by  the  instructor  wlio  will  find  that  the 
members  will  usually  respond  by  getting  there 
on  time  if  this  is  required.  The  instructor  may 
find  it  helpful  to  remind  the  members  of  meet- 
ing by  telephone  or  by  postal  card. 

With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  meetings, 
instructors  agree  generally  that  a meeting  one 
and  one-half  hours,  or  two  hours  in  length  is 
most  satisfactory,  preferably  the  latter.  Sessions 
of  less  time  are  more  or  less  a “warm-up”  and  do 
not  afford  sufficient  time  to  do  constructive  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  a session  of  three  hours  taxes 
the  powers  of  the  instructor  to  keep  the  group 
interested  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  time.  A 
break  at  the  midway  point  for  a rest  or  recess 
helps  keep  the  group  alert. 

Determining  the  Size  of  Classes 

In  order  that  there  may  be  a maximum  of 
discussion  in  the  classes,  the  size  of  the  group 
should  be  limited  to  a number  that  will  allow 
participation  by  the  members.  There  is  no  set 
rule,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  number 
for  an  adult  group  should  range  from  ten  to 
twenty,  preferal)ly  fifteen  or  sixteen,  Imt  should 
not  exceed  twenty.  With  less  than  ten  in  the 
group  the  discussion  tends  to  lag  and  lose  its 
spirited  nature;  whereas  with  more  than  twenty 
persons,  the  amount  of  individual  participation 
is  limited  and  the  difficulties  of  the  instructor 
increased. 

Recognition  for  Trainee  Upon  Completion 
of  Course 

Some  type  of  award,  no  matter  how  simple, 
should  he  given  at  the  end  of  the  course.  This 
award  may  be  in  the  form  of  a card,  certificate, 
or  diploma.  Such  awards  may  I)e  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  grou}),  or  on  a special 
occasion  such  as  a luncheon  or  dinner  meeting. 


Three  to  ten  persons  should  be  selected  who 
are  willing  to  serve  on  a permanent  steering  com- 
mittee. The  members  of  this  group  should  be 
persons  who  have  the  respect  of  the  community 
and  are  recognized  as  competent  in  their  occu- 
pations or  businesses.  In  addition,  they  should 
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be  persons  who  will  as  members  of  the  steering 
committee  represent  the  hest  interests  of  all 
merchants  and  salespeople,  and  not  the  interests 
of  certain  stores  or  groups  of  workers. 

Lay  members  of  steering  committees  can  assist 
educators  by  providing  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  the  job  activities  that  should  be  taught 
in  specific  classes;  on  how  sequences  of  job 
activities  may  be  organized  for  workers  on  dif- 
ferent levels  of  employment;  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  distriJjutive  ed- 
ucation courses;  and  by  making  suggestions  for 
improving  the  instruction.  The  school  authori- 
ties represented  on  the  steering  committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  determine  how  the  teaching 
should  be  done;  set  up  objectives  to  be  followed 
in  developing  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of 
the  subject-matter  content;  make  plans  for  a 
broad  course  of  training  that  will  tend  toward 
the  professionalization  of  distributive  occupa- 
tions; and  provide  the  plant  and  equipment  for 
adult  distributive  education  courses. 

Activities  of  the  Steering  Committee 

The  activities  carried  on  by  distributive  edu- 
cation steering  committees  in  connection  with 
the  organization  and  operation  of  adult  distrib- 
utive education  classes  may  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Working  with  local  school  representatives 
in  outlining  the  topics  to  be  taught 

2.  Assisting  school  representatives  in  arrang- 
ing a sequence  of  instructional  topics  on  differ- 
ent levels 

methods  of  instrnetion 

The  instructor  should  use  the  method  of  in- 
struction best  fitted  to  his  own  personality,  to 
the  group  he  is  teaching,  and  to  the  course  he 
is  teaching.  He  may  need  to  make  use  of  a com- 
bination of  methods: 

1 . Lecture 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Conference  and  discussion 

Lecture 

The  lecture  method  may  be  used  when  the 
material  is  new  to  the  group  or  in  introducing 
the  material  for  the  meeting. 

The  instructor  tells  the  group  he  “knows  the 
answers”  when  the  members  of  the  group  are 
inexperienced  and  untrained.  The  lecture 
method  is  used  in  instructing  large  grouj)s  when 


3.  Arranging  pulilicity  on  the  organization  of 
the  program 

4.  Planning  the  time  and  place  of  the  first 
meeting 

5.  Acting  as  speakers,  obtaining  other  per- 
sons as  speakers,  or  acting  as  discussion  leaders 
at  the  first  of  a series  of  general  meetings  of  a 
class 

6.  Getting  local  merchants  to  come  them- 
selves and  to  bring  their  salespeople  to  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  a class 

7.  Working  with  the  local  school  representa- 
tive in  planning  the  organization  of  groups  of 
workers  and  in  formulating  courses  based  on  the 
interest  shown  in  the  first  general  meeting  of  a 
class 

8.  Obtaining  the  cooperation  of  merchants  in 
recommending  recognized  leaders  as  instructors 
in  distributive  education  sul)jects 

9.  Attending  organization  meetings  and 
classes  and  encouraging  others  who  should  be 
interested  to  attend  and  participate  in  these 
meetings 

10.  Alaking  suggestions  for  improving  the 
training  service 

11.  Keeping  the  press  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  program.  The  local  press  should  be 
encouraged  to  sponsor  the  distril)utive  education 
program  with  the  same  vigor  that  it  sponsors 
other  community  enterprises 

12.  Encouraging  continuous  attendance  of 
those  who  enroll  for  distributive  training. 


time  is  limited.  The  lecture  method,  often  called 
the  “telling  method,”  presents  one  man's  opinion 
or  interpretation  of  a subject. 

Advantages  of  the  Lecture  Method 

1.  The  method  is  useful  when  there  is  no 
need  for  tlie  instructor  to  check  tlie  learning  of 
the  group. 

2.  It  helps  introduce  new"  material  or  a state- 
ment of  general  principle. 

3.  It  j)iepares  the  learner  for  discussion  and 
application  of  new  material. 

4.  It  provides  a background  of  general  knowl- 
edge. 

5.  It  introduces  a mass  of  material. 

6.  It  can  arouse  enthusiasm  of  the  group  and 
influence  their  tliinking. 
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Demonstrations 

The  demonstration  method  is  very  useful  as  a 
basis  for  inducing  group  discussion.  If  this 
method  is  used,  it  is  important  that  tlie  situa- 
tions demonstrated  he  typical  of  joh  situations 
and  the  prohlems  of  these  jolj  situations.  The 
instructor  will  l)e  more  successful  in  his  use  of 
the  demonstration  method  if  he  discusses  with 
tlie  group  heforehand  what  to  ol)serve  or  dis- 
tributes an  outline  of  questions  pertaining  to 
points  to  he  demonstrated.  This  will  then  he 
useful  as  a basis  for  group  discussion.  The  dem- 
onstration method  uses  rehearsed  or  unrehearsed 
acts  or  playlets  to  drive  home  points  of  informa- 
tion or  the  application  of  principles. 

The  demonstration  method  may  Ije  used  to 
advantage : 

1.  When  the  instructor  wishes  to  illustrate  the 
right  and  wrong  way  for  comparison  purposes 

2.  As  a novel  way  of  obtaining  group  partici- 
pation 

3.  To  test  or  illustrate  the  application  of  cer- 
tain principles  to  jol)  situations  or  problems 

4.  As  a device  to  use  when  the  subject  matter 
involves  contacts  between  customers  and  em- 
ployes, or  employes  and  executive,  etc. 

Conference  and  Discussion  Method 

Discussion  is  an  exchanging  of  views  and  in- 
formation on  any  debatable  question,  thus  get- 
ting a better  understanding  of  the  problem  be- 
fore making  decisions.  Its  first  purpose  is  to 
uncover  the  problems  of  the  group,  then  to  study 
all  possible  solutions  and  finally  to  arrive  at 
possible  solutions.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
“pouring  out”  process  used  in  lectures  and  other 
advice-giving  methods.  Too  often  these  latter 
methods  are  designed  to  give  but  one  side  of  an 
issue;  it  is  the  rare  individual  who  will  seek 
further  alternative  solutions  of  an  issue.  Dis- 
cussion airs  all  views  and  promotes  individual 
thinking  and  decision.  It  is  also  a way  of  testing 
our  ideas  since  we  ask  others  to  examine  and 
check  our  conclusions. 

Group  discussion,  if  properly  carried  on,  tends 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  thinking  of  those 
who  take  part.  We  are  told  that  we  learn  almost 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  thinking  we  do 
and  that  thinking  soundly  is  an  acquired  habit 


which  can  be  helped  greatly  by  discussion.  In 
addition  to  encouraging  thinking,  the  discussion 
plan  holds  attention  closely  to  the  topics  before 
tlie  grouj)  and  results  in  decisions  based  upon 
clear  thinking  and  adequate  information.  These 
decisions,  when  made,  may  be  group  conclusions 
or  individual  decisions,  prol)ahly  more  fre- 
quently the  latter. 

Group  discussions  can  be  recommended  as 
])eing  satisfying  and  enjoyable.  A sense  of  satis- 
faction always  results  from  active  participation 
in  any  program  of  this  kind.  “Good  talk”  car- 
ried on  in  an  orderly  manner  is  an  aim  of  group 
discussion.  The  discussion  method  is  character- 
ized by  tlie  development  of  facts  through  group 
participation  in  a general  discussion  of  a subject 
about  wliich  the  members  of  a group  have  some 
knowledge. 

In  using  tliis  method  the  group  leader  will 
rely  upon  the  experience-background  of  the 
group  members  so  that  the  group  as  a whole  may 
determine  the  answers  to  prohlems  which  are 
pertinent  to  their  field  of  occupation.  The  group 
leader  does  not  attempt  to  force  his  information 
upon  the  rest  of  the  group  but  rather  takes  his 
place  as  a member  of  the  group  and  merely 
enters  into  the  discussion  in  order  to  clarify 
jioints  and  to  keep  the  discussion  along  the  lines 
of  the  topic  being  discussed. 

Advantages  of  the  Discussion  Method 

1.  The  discussion  method  is  ideal  for  use  in 
classifying  information  which  has  been  given 
through  other  methods  of  instruction.  In  fact, 
it  seems  necessary  in  all  teaching  situations  that 
some  discussion  should  take  place. 

2.  It  may  be  combined  with  the  lecture 
method  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  that 
method.  It  will  help  to  crystallize  the  thinking 
of  the  group  after  the  lecture. 

3.  As  a device  in  checking  the  learning  of 
the  group. 

4.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  group  is  of  a 
high  order  or  the  experience  of  the  group  is 
extensive. 

5.  To  break  down  the  formality  of  the  group 
and  to  add  interest  by  way  of  variety. 

6.  In  developing  right  attitudes  among  group 
members. 
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typical  courses 

The  following  is  a suggested  list  of  courses 
that  might  l)e  offered: 

For  Salespeople 
Salesmanship 
Basic  speech 
Personal  development 
Advertising  and  display 
Textile  merchandise 
Color,  line  and  design 
Mathematics  of  business 
Selling  for  special  groups 
Telephone  selling 

Pre-Christmas  and  Pre-Easter  training  I Pie- 
employment  training  for  those  who  have  pos- 
sibility or  promise  of  employment ) 

Pennsylvania  plan  for 
adult  distributire 
education 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  has  two  Field  Super- 
visors of  Adult  Distributive  Education  on  its 
staff.  The  Supervisor  for  the  Eastern  section  of 
the  State  has  his  headquarters  in  the  Distribu- 
tive Education  Department,  Teachers  College, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  Supervisor  for  the  Western  section  has 
his  headquarters  in  the  Distrilmtive  Education 
Department,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train- 
ing, University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Duties  of  Field  Supervisors 

1.  To  make  available  adult  training  programs 
to  distributive  workers  throughout  the  State, 
especially  in  towns  where  there  are  no  coopera- 
tive distributive  education  programs 

2.  To  aid  the  local  communities  in  organiz- 
ing adult  distributive  education  classes 

3.  To  teach  adult  classes 

4.  To  aid  in  the  recruiting  of  business  special- 
ists as  teachers  for  adult  classes  and  to  coordi- 
nate and  supervise  these  classes 

5.  To  aid  and  advise  teacher-coordinators  in 
organizing  adult  classes  and  planning  course 
outlines 

Under  Whose  Auspices  is  the  Program  Of- 
fered? 

These  courses  are  made  possible  through  the 


For  Junior  Executives,  Unyers.  and  Depart- 
ment Heads 

JoIj  Instruction  Training  I Hou  to  Train  Em- 
ployes ) 

Job  Relations  Training  (How  to  Get  Along 
ith  Employes  ) 

Supervisory  Techniques 

Communication  (Letter  W ritiiii:  and  Speech  i 
Merchandising 

Retail  Management  (Economic  of  Distribu- 
tion ) 

For  Oivners,  Managers,  and  Executives 
Management  techniques 
Personnel  procedures 
Conference  leadership 
Public  relations 
How  to  conduct  a meeting 
Clinics 


cooperation  of : 

1.  The  local  school  district  and  merchants 

2.  Temple  University  or  The  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

3.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

The  classes  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  local  school  district. 

Cost  of  This  Program  to  the  Local  Com- 
munity 

The  services  of  the  Field  Supervisors  are 
offered  free  to  those  engaged  in  distributive 
occupations  and  to  the  local  school  district.  If 
a business  specialist  is  employed  to  teach  the 
classes,  the  local  school  district  will  pay  him 
the  minimum  salary  paid  to  vocational  in- 
structors. 

Registration  fees  may  not  be  charged  for 
classes  except  when  the  fee  is  refunded  to  the 
trainee  upon  attendance  at  the  majority  of  the 
classes,  or  when  a small  fee  is  charged  to  cover 
printing  expenses,  etc. 

Recognition  Trainee  Receives  Upon  Comple- 
tion of  the  Course 

A certificate  is  awarded  to  each  person  com- 
])leting  the  course.  This  certificate  is  issued  by 
either  Temple  University  or  the  Ihiiversity  of 
Pittsburgh. 
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description  of  forms 

FORM  1 — Job  Opportunity  Question- 
naire (page  87) 

This  questionnaire,  when  filled  out  and  re- 
turned to  the  coordinator  hy  a prospective  em- 
ployer, furnishes  a file  of  job  opportunities  to 
which  the  coordinator  can  refer  when  he  has 
cooperative  pupils  to  place  on  part-time  jobs. 

FORM  2 — Application  for  Cooperative 
Retail  Selling  Course  (page  88) 

FORM  3 — Questionnaire  — Will  you 
like  salesmanship?  (page  89) 

These  forms  are  filled  in  hy  applicants,  who 
after  conferences  with  school  counsellors,  are 
recommended,  on  the  basis  of  their  interest  and 
fitness,  to  the  coordinator  of  Distributive  Edu- 
cation. ( 

FORM  4 — Introduction  Card  (page  90) 
This  card  is  given  to  the  student  at  the  time 
he  is  sent  to  apply  for  the  job  which  will  give 
him  his  work-experience.  It  is  a help  to  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  had  little  or  no 
experience  in  employment  interviews. 

FORM  5 — Distributive  Education  Work 
Record  (page  90) 

This  record  is  filled  in  by  each  member  of 
the  cooperative  class  and  is  placed  in  a student 
file  for  any  needed  reference  on  the  part  of  the 
coordinator. 

FORM  6 — Cooperative  Training  Agree- 
ment (page  91) 

One  copy  of  this  form  may  he  signed  by  the 
student  and  given  to  the  employer  for  his  files. 
A second  copy  may  be  signed  by  the  employer 
and  kept  on  file  in  the  notebook  of  each  student 
for  frequent  reference. 


FORM  7 — Weekly  Wage  and  Hour  Re- 
port (page  91) 

This  may  he  signed  hy  the  employer  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  returned  by  the  pupil  to 
the  coordinator,  after  having  been  entered  by 
the  pupil  on  his  Individual  Student  Work 
Record.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  student  files 
for  use  in  the  annual  report. 

FORM  8 — Individual  Student  Work 
Record  (page  92) 

This  record,  which  should  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  each  pupil,  provides  a quick  reference  for 
the  coordinator,  as  to  the  work  performance  of 
each  member  of  the  cooperative  class.  It  is 
well  for  each  pupil  to  keep  a copy  of  this  in  his 
or  her  notebook,  so  that  pupils  may  be  con- 
tinually aware  of  their  work  performance. 

FORM  9 — Distributive  Education  In- 
dividual Conference  Questionnaire 
(page  93) 

This  form  is  used  to  record  information  re- 
ceived from  pupils  during  the  individual  con- 
ferences, held  at  least  twice  during  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year.  They  are  placed  in  the  stu- 
dent files  for  future  reference,  but  not  until  any 
necessary  remedial  work  has  been  accomplished. 

FORM  10 — Shopping  Report  {page  9A) 

From  time  to  time,  customers  may  be  asked 
to  buy  from  members  of  the  cooperative  class 
during  their  retail  experience  and  report  their 
findings  on  this  form.  Before  placing  these  re- 
ports in  the  student  files,  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  individual  concerned. 

FORM  11 — Rating  Sheet  (page  95) 

These  sheets  should  be  sent  to  the  participat- 
ing stores  for  their  evaluation  of  the  students’ 
work  performance.  They  should  be  discussed 
with  the  individual  pupils  before  being  filed, 
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FORM  12 — Certificate  (page  96) 

Each  pupil  who  completes  the  course  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  coordinator  receives  one  of 
these  certificates  at  the  time  of  graduation  from 
high  school. 

FORM  13 — Parental  Consent  (page  97) 
This  form  should  be  sent  home  for  the 
parents’  signature  after  the  teacher-coordinator 
has  decided  to  admit  the  pupil. 

FORM  14 — Folloic-up  Questionnaire 

(page  98) 

This  form  is  used  as  a follow-up  on  graduates 
of  Distributive  Education. 

FORM  15 — Letter  to  Cooperating 

Merchant  (page  99) 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  school  year 
it  may  be  advisable  to  send  out  a letter  of  thanks 
and  information  to  the  merchants  who  are  pro- 
viding the  work-experience  for  the  members  of 
the  Distributive  Education  Class. 

FORM  16 — Advisory  Committee  Cer~ 
tificate  (page  99) 

A local  advisory  committee  can  be  of  material 
assistance  in  developing  an  effective  program  of 
Distributive  Education  in  the  community.  Cer- 
tificates may  be  made  out  and  given  to  the 
committee  in  recognition  of  their  cooperation 
with  education. 


FORM  17 — Yearly  Report  of  Hours 
and  Wages  (page  100) 

This  report  may  he  made  out  by  the  coordi- 
nator at  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  per- 
manent file. 

FORMS  18  and  19 — Distributive  Educa- 
tion Adult  Program  Questionnaire 
(page  101) 

These  forms  are  distributed  to  determine 
what  proposed  courses  ai'e  of  most  interest  to 
prospective  adult  trainees. 

FORM  20 — Promotional  Leaflet  for 
Adult  Program  (pages  102,  103) 

FORM  21 — Certificate  of  Completion 
of  Course  (page  102) 

Each  adult  who  completes  the  instruction  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor  may  be 
awarded  one  of  these  certificates  at  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  course. 

FORM  22 — Diploma  (page  103) 

May  he  awarded  at  the  completion  of  the 
minimum  number  of  adult  courses. 

FORM  23 — Card  to  Be  Carried  in  Bill- 
fold (page  104) 

May  be  awarded  at  the  completion  of  a course. 


FORM  1 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, 

Name  of  Store  

Name  of  Owner  or  Manager  

How  many  cooperative  workers  do  you  plan  to  take?  Boys? 

Employment  Schedule: 


Mondav 

Tuesday  

From 

To  ... 

To  ... 

ednesday 

From 

To  ... 

Thursday  

From 

To  ... 

Friday 

From 

To  ... 

Saturday  

From 

To  ... 

Would  you  like  to  have  these  workers  for  special  sales  days? 
Christmas  period?  Easter  period?  


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Girls?  

No.  of  Hours 


Any  other  special  periods? 


What  will  be  the  best  time  for  them  to  report  for  an  interview?  

Day?  Hour?  

To  whom  will  they  report  for  the  interview?  

Are  there  any  special  working  papers  which  you  will  require  them  to  have?  If  so,  what  are  they? 


Return  to: 
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FORM  2 


APPLICATION  FOR  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  COURSE 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 

Name  

Homeroom  Class  

Age  years;  Height  ft inches;  Weight  

Address  Tel.  No 

Parent  or  Guardian’s  Name  - 

Parent  or  Guardian’s  Address  

Do  you  plan  to  make  selling  your  immediate  occupation  after  leaving  high  school?  (Answer  Yes 

or  No)  

What  has  heen  your  average  grade  during  your  three  years  of  high  school  work? 

(Answer  D,  C,  C plus,  B,  B plus,  A minus,  or  A)  

How  many  times  were  you  absent  last  year?  

Are  you  working  for  a commercial  or  general  diploma?  

Would  you  consider  your  general  health  to  be  poor,  fair,  good,  or  excellent?  

If  accepted  for  this  course,  in  what  kind  of  store  would  you  prefer  to  work?  

Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  work  afternoons,  Saturdays,  or  both?  

What  two  subjects  taken  during  the  sophomore  or  junior  year  did  you  enjoy  the  most?  

and 

What  are  your  hobbies,  if  any? 

In  what  activities  have  you  participated  during  your  high  school  career?  


Why  do  you  want  to  enroll  for  this  course? 

J oh  preference  

Teacher’s  comments: 
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FORM  3 


WILL  YOU  LIKE  SALESMANSHIP? 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HI(;H  SCHOOL 

This  simple  test  is  designed  to  estimate  some  of  the  qualifications  you  may  liave  for  the  field 
of  selling.  A high  mark  is  no  indication  that  you  are  a genius,  and  a low  mark  is  no  indication  of 
failure.  Be  fair  to  yourself  and  try  to  rate  yourself  as  correctly  as  possible. 

For  marking  yourself  on  your  personality  as  a salesperson,  give  yourself  a mark  of  1 for  Below 
average;  2 for  Average;  3 for  Above  average. 

1.  Are  you  able  to  coneentrate  on  instructions  and  remember  details? 

2.  Do  you  carry  out  instructions  with  the  greatest  care? 

3.  Do  you  like  to  help  people  choose  the  right  things? 

4.  Do  you  make  the  same  mistake  after  you  have  been  corrected? 

5.  Are  you  accurate? 

6.  Do  you  work  fast? 

7.  Do  you  do  a large  amount  of  good  work? 

8.  Have  you  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  goodness  of  human  beings? 

9.  Are  you  interested  in  getting  all  the  possible  information  on  selling? 

10.  Do  you  go  into  a job  witb  lots  of  enthusiasm? 

11.  Do  you  like  to  assume  responsibility  for  doing  a job  without  assistance? 

12.  Do  you  examine  yourself  carefully  before  you  leave  the  house  to  see  if  every  detail 

about  your  person  is  just  right? 

13.  Are  you  naturally  polite? 

14.  Are  you  well-poised?  Well-balanced?  Do  you  get  upset  easily? 

15.  Are  you  tactful?  Do  you  ever  hurt  anyone’s  feelings? 

16.  Do  you  get  along  well  with  your  fellow  students  and  friends?  (Are  you  tolerant  and 

sympathetic? ) 

17.  Do  you  get  along  with  your  superiors,  parents,  teachers,  etc.? 

18.  Is  your  voice  clear  and  pleasant? 

19.  Have  you  a good  vocabulary? 

20.  Do  you  like  to  talk  to  people  face  to  face? 

21.  Do  you  mind  standing  all  day? 

22.  Do  you  mind  “cranky”  people? 

23.  Do  you  mind  doing  favors,  even  for  selfish  people? 

24.  Do  you  mind  answering  many  petty  questions? 

25.  Do  you  mind  demonstrating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again? 

26.  Are  you  annoyed  by  people  watching  you  while  you  work? 

27.  Are  you  troubled  for  a long  time  by  anything  that  has  humiliated  you? 

28.  Do  you  ever  bluff  your  way  out  of  things? 

29.  Do  you  have  more  fun  in  a crowd  than  by  yourself? 

30.  Can  you  endure  being  blamed  for  something? 

31.  When  you  get  up  in  front  of  a class  do  you  get  stage-friglit  ? 

32.  Do  you  like  to  be  admired? 

33.  Do  you  hate  to  stick  closely  to  a routine? 
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FORM  4 


INTRODUCTION  CARD 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Date 

To  tlie  prospective  employer  

Firm  name  

This  will  introduce  of  the  Cooperative 

Retailing  class  at  High  School,  who  is  interested  in 

obtaining  part-time  employment  for  at  least  15  hours  per  week  to  supplement  the  retail  training  re- 
ceived at  school. 


Accepted  

Not  accepted  . 
Comments : 


T eacher-Coordinator 


FORM  5 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  WORK  RECORD 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION. HIGH  SCHOOL 

Student’s  Name  

Address  

Phone  Homeroom  Teacher  and  No 

Age  Height  Weight  

Foreign  language  if  any  


Work  Record 


Store 

Type  of  Work 

Length  of  Time 

Rate  per  hr. 

Class  Schedule 


1st  Semester 

2nd  Semester 

Subject 

T eacher 

Homeroom 

Subject 

T eacher 

Homeroom 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 
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FORM  6 


COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  AGREEMENT 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  trainee,  agrees: 

1.  To  be  punctual 


2.  To  display,  at  all  times,  good  work  habits 

3.  To  notify  the  store,  not  later  than  10  a.  m.,  on  any  day  when  it  is  impossible  to  he  at  work  in 
the  afternoon.  When  it  is  impossible  to  report  for  work  on  Saturday,  notification  to  he  given 
by  8:30  a.  m. 

4.  To  secure  the  coordinator’s  permission  to  work  in  the  afternoon  on  days  when  absent  from  tin' 
morning  session  of  school 

5.  To  discuss  controversial  job  problems  with  tlie  coordinator,  who  in  turn,  will  discuss  same  witli 
the  employer 

6.  To  perform  school  work  and  store  work  effectively;  I understand  tliat  failure  to  do  so  will 
result  in  removal  fiom  this  training  course 

7.  To  live  up  to  all  rules  and  regulations  as  outlined  by  the  employer 

8.  To  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  employer 

9.  To  keep  matters  of  business  in  strict  confidence 

10.  To  make  the  best  use  of  any  or  all  training  materials  furnished  for  study  by  the  employer 

11.  To  look  to  the  job  ahead 

12.  Not  to  sever  connections  with  the  training  agency  without  consent  of  the  coordinator,  and  then 
only  after  the  coordinator  has  made  the  necessary  arrangements  wdth  the  employer 

, student 
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FORM  7 


Name 


WEEKLY  WAGE  AND  HOUR  REPORT 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 

Week  ending  


Day 

Worked 

Total 

Hours 

Selling 

Amount 

Sold 

Total 

Hours 

Not 

Selling 

Department 
if  not 
Selling 

Total 

Hours 

Worked 

From 

To 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Eriday 

Saturday 

Totals 

Gross  wages  for  week 


Selling  cost  % 


Rate  per  hour 

Name  of  store  

Employer’s  signature 


FORM  8 


INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  WORK  RECORD 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 


Store 


Address 


IV  eek 
Ending 

Hours 

Worked 

Am’t 

Sold 

Gross 

Salary 

Selling 
Cost  % 

Savings 

W eek 
Ending 

Hours 
lU  orked 

A'm’t 

Sold 

Gross 

Salary 

Selling 
Cost  % 

Savings 

Total  Hours 


Total  Sales  $ 


Total  Salary  $ 


Selling  Cost  ^ 


Savings  $. 


FORM  9 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION— INDIVIDUAL  CONEERENCE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 


19 

Name  Store  

Duties  

To  wlioin  directly  responsible?  

Do  you  get  along  with  your  fellow  workers?  

Do  you  enjoy  your  work  in  the  store?  

If  not,  what  are  the  unhappy  conditions?  


What  constructive  or  destructive  criticisms  of  your  work  have  you  had  from  those  in  the  store? 


Is  any  direct  effort  made  to  give  you  help  with  your  store  work,  or  do  you  have  to  find  out  things 

for  yourself?  

Have  you  developed  confidence  in  your  ability  to  sell?  

What  efforts  have  you  made  to  get  merchandise  information?  


Do  you  try  to  do  suggestion  selling?  

Do  you  gossip  with  your  feUow  workers?  

Do  you  try  to  carry  out  on  your  job  the  principles  of  class  instruction  given  you?  

Do  you  have  a chance  to  do  any  telephone  selling? If  so,  have  you  given  any  thought  to 

telephone  manners?  

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  merchandise  on  your  counter?  The  merchandise  in 

other  departments?  

Do  you  find  yourself  losing  patience  with  customers?  

Do  you  check  your  appearance  and  grooming  carefully  each  day?  

Are  you  proficient  in  mechanical  details,  such  as  cash  register  operation,  package  wrapjiing,  mak- 
ing out  sales  slips?  

Do  you  handle  merchandise  carefully?  appreciatively?  

Do  you  attempt  to  approach  a customer  promptly?  Do  you  try  to  give  the  best  possible 

service?  

Do  you  enjoy  your  class  work?  What  changes  or  additions  would  you  suggest  to  help 

you  more  in  your  store  work?  

Are  you  still  determined  to  go  into  selling?  If  not,  what  is  your  desire  for  the  future? 

What  do  your  parents  think  of  the  course?  

Personality  points:  (Checked  by  coordinator  during  interview) 

Hair  Clothes  .Poise  

Nails  Eacial  Expression  Others  

Teeth  Voice  
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FORM  10 


SHOPPING  REPORT 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, HIGH  SCHOOL 

Name  Store  

Department  Day  and  Hour  of  Visitation  

Sales  Situation  

1.  What  was  the  salesperson  doing  as  you  approached?  

2.  If  husy  with  another  customer,  was  any  recognition  given  you?  

3.  If  not  husy  with  another  customer,  were  you  approached  promptly?  

4.  What  was  the  salesperson’s  greeting?  

5.  Did  the  salesperson  have  a smile  for  you?  

6.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  you?  

7.  What  comments  on  the  salesperson’s  appearance?  

8.  What  comments  on  the  tone  of  voice?  

9.  What  comments  on  the  salesperson’s  mannerisms?  

10.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  merchandise?  

11.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  to  have  a knowledge  of  the  merchandise  that  was  being  sold?  

12.  Was  this  information  volunteered  or  did  you  have  to  ask?  

13.  Was  an  effort  made  to  demonstrate  the  merchandise?  

14.  If  so,  was  the  demonstration  effective?  

15.  Was  the  merchandise  handled  appreciatively?  

16.  Did  the  salesj)erson  appear  to  use  good  judgment  in  attempting  to  sell  you?  

17.  Did  the  salesperson  show  enough  merchandise,  too  much  merchandise,  or  not  enough  merchan- 
dise?   

18.  Were  the  selling  points  of  the  merchandise  given  effectively?  

19.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  sell  you  additional  merchandise  or  higher  priced  merchandise? 

20.  Were  you  referred  to  merchandise  in  another  department?  

21.  Did  the  salesperson  seem  proficient  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  details?  

a.  Package  wrapping?  

h.  Making  out  of  sales  slip?  

c.  Registering  or  sending  money?  

22.  Was  the  change  counted  back  to  you,  starting  with  the  amount  of  the  sale?  

23.  Did  the  salesperson  say  “Thank  You?”  If  not,  what  was  the  closing  remark?  

24.  Was  the  department  neat?  If  not,  describe  briefly 

25.  Other  Comments:  (Use  reverse  side) 
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FORM  11 


RATING  SHEET 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION, 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


M 


Date 


Store  Re 
Address 


Student's  Nartie 


The  student  whose  name  appears  above  is  employed  in  your  store  as  a trainee  in  Distril)utive 
Education.  Will  you  please  indicate  your  opinion  of  this  student  hy  placing  a check  mark  in  the 
column  of  your  choice.  We  will  do  our  best  to  improve  those  qualities  in  which  weakness  is  evident. 
The  information  will  be  considered  as  confidential.  Please  he  frank. 


1 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

APPEARANCE 

Consider  neatness,  appropriateness  of  dress,  health, 
personality 

ATTITUDE 

Consider  alertness,  eagerness  to  assume  responsibility 

DEPENDABILITY 

Consider  absence,  tardiness,  trustworthiness,  consist- 
ency 

COOPERATION 

Consider  relations  with  department  head,  doorman, 
co-workers,  customers 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  MERCHANDISE 
Consider  style,  price,  care  required,  serviceability 

SELLING  EFFICIENCY 

Consider  ease  in  selling,  accuracy,  confidence,  sug- 
gestion selling 

STOCK  KEEPING 

Consider  orderliness,  condition,  manner  displayed 

HANDLING  OF  MONEY 

Consider  use  of  cash  register,  store  system 

Please  Add  Additional  Comments  Here.  Use  Other  Side  If  Necessary. 


When  filled  in  return  to 


School 


Signature  of  Rater 


FORM  12 


CERTIFICATE 


CERTIFICATE 


School  District 


This  Certifies  that  

has  satisfactorily  completed  the  Distributive  Education  Course 


from 


19 to 


19 in  an  officially 


approved  class  at  the 


School. 


Instructor  in  Charge 


Chairman,  Advisory 
Committee 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


FORM  13 


PARENTAL  CONSENT 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dear  

Y our  <!  , I las  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  school  record-. 

daughter 

interest,  and  personality  as  eligible  to  enter  our  new  course  in  Distributive  Education.  This  is  spe- 
eialized  training  for  those  who  sell  a service  or  commodity.  This  course  is  worked  on  a cooperative 
part-time  basis;  will  attend  school  in  the  morning  and  work  in  tlie 

afternoon. i lias  expressed  interest  in  this  work  and  a desire  to  enter  the  course. 

\ She 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  merchants  of  tliis  ( onini unity  the  students  work  under  super- 
vision at  least  fifteen  hours  a week  in  a regularly  paid  position  which  involves  meeting  the  public, 
usually  selling  in  a store.  The  exact  hours  of  employment  depend  upon  the  merchant’s  need,  and 
usually  include  Saturdays. 

i lie  . i lie 

In  school^  I will  leain  today  what  j will  put  into  practice  tomorrow.  You  probably 

know  that  a great  many  high  school  graduates  enter  the  field  of  retailing  and  that  there  is  a great 
need  for  training. 

School  credit  toward  graduation  will  he  given  for  the  part-time  work,  and  your  | will 

I daughter 

i lie 

receive  the  same  diploma  for  which  ^ is  now  working. 

If  you  are  willing  for  to  enter  this  course,  please  sign  in  tbe  space  pro- 

vided helow. 

Sincerely  yours. 


( Principal) 

Father’s  Signature  

Mother’s  Signature  


FORM  14 


FOLLOW-UP  QUESTIONNAIRE 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Questionnaire  For  Use  in  Follow-Up  of  Former  Distributive  Education  Students 

Name  Date  

Number  of  years  since  you  last  attended  a distributive  education  class  

Are  you  still  employed  at  the  same  job  you  had  while  you  were  a student?  

If  you  have  changed  jobs,  please  indicate  the  following:  (Place  your  present  position  last) 

Title  of  Job  Name  of  Company  Months  Employed 


What  is  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  company  that  employs  you  now? 


If  you  have  left  store  employment,  please  give  reasons: 


Approximately  how  many  people  are  employed  by  your  present  employer?  

What  was  your  weekly  salary  at  the  time  you  left  school?  $ 

What  is  your  weekly  salary  at  the  present  time?  $. 

If  your  present  job  is  in  a distributive  occupation,  list  the  duties  of  your  job  in  order  of  importance: 


Of  what  value  to  you  was  the  training  you  received  in  the  distributive  education  classes? 


Are  you  using  that  training,  either  in  business  or  for  personal  use? 
How?  


What  subjects  in  the  distributive  education  course  were  of  greatest  help  to  you? 


What  subjects  in  distributive  education  were  of  no  help  and  sliould  he  eliminated  from  the  course? 


What  subjects  should  l)e  added  to  make  the  course  more  wortli  while? 


What  additional  training  (if  any)  have  you  had  since  graduating  from  high  school,  or  since  your  last 
distributive  education  class? 

Dates 

School  Course  From  To 


Are  you  planning  to  study  further? 

Are  you  married?  

Additional  comments: 
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FORM  15 


LETTER  TO  COOPERATING  MERCHANTS^ 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION,  HIGH  SCHOOL 

19 

Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  extend  to  you  our  thanks  for  the  fine  work  experience  wliich  your  organization  has 

given  the  following  memher  or  members  of  the  Cooperative  Retail  Selling  Class  of  

- High  School. 

Your  excellent  cooperation  makes  it  possible  for  these  students  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
very  practical  school-work  experience  type  of  program.  Such  experience  wiU  enable  these  students 
to  smooth  out  the  difficult  path  of  adjustment  from  the  theoretical  classroom  to  the  practical  work- 
ing world. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  learn  that  this  group  of  seniors,  during  the  first 

half-year  of  their  training  just  ended,  worked  a total  of hours  and  earned  wages  totaling 

more  than  $ During  this  same  period  each  meml)er  of  the  class  received  

hours  of  related  class  instruction  in  retailing. 

The  rating  sheets  which  you  returned  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  discussed  with  the  clas?. 
It  is  our  intent  to  work  with  these  students  so  that  they  may  improve  the  qualities  in  whicli  they 
seem  lacking. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  with  us  and  observe  tlie  work  of  the  group. 

Your  continued  cooperation  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 


Coordinator 
Distributive  Education 


' Coordinators  will  probably  prefer  to  use  tbis  as  the  basis  for  a personal  letter. 


FORM  16 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


This  Certifies  that  bas  been  appointed 

a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


at 


, Pennsylvania,  for  the  period  from 


to 


State  Supervisor 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


FORM  17 


Town  or  City 


Name  of  School 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION^YEARLY  REPORT  OF  HOURS  AND  WAGES 


No. 

Name  of  Student  Employer 

T otal 
Hours 

Total 

JVages 

Immediate  Plans 
After  Graduation 

1. 

! 

1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

1 

Totals 

\ 

Principal 


Coordinator 


Date  

Make  four  copies  of  this  report.  Coordinator  keeps  one  copy,  principal  keeps  one.  and  two  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Stale 
Supervisor  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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FORM  18 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ADULT  PROGRAM  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(This  is  a suggested  form  to  be  used  in  making  your  first  survey.) 
DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  EVENING  CLASSES 


CHECK  LIST 

Evening  classes  in  Distribution  Education  are  set  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  workers 
employed  in  the  distributive  occupations. 

Your  careful  checking  of  this  list  should  enable  us  to  offer  only  those  courses  for  wliich  there 
is  a definite  demand. 

Please  check  the  course  you  would  like  to  take. 


1. 

Advertising  and  Display 

8. 

Job  Methods  Training 

2. 

Business  English 

9. 

Personal  Development 

3. 

Business  Letter  Writing 

10. 

Plastics 

4. 

Color  and  Design 

11. 

Public  Speaking 

5. 

Effective  Speech 

12. 

Salesmanship 

6. 

Human  Relations  Training 

13. 

Business  Etiquette 

7. 

Joh  Instruction  Training 

14. 

Business  Mathematics 

Add  other  courses  desired 


Name  

Address  

Employed  hy 
Position  


FORM  19 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ADULT  PROGRAM  QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  order  to  make  available  to  you  the  type  of  retailing  courses  you  particularly  want,  we  are 
asking  you  to  check  in  the  space  provided,  the  course  or  courses  in  which  you  personally  are  inter- 
ested. The  courses  to  he  offered  will  he  determined  hy  the  results  of  this  questionnaire. 

Expenses  of  this  retail  training  evening  program  are  shared  hy  State  and  Federal  distributive 
education  funds,  so  should  the  course  you  check  prove  to  be  one  of  those  that  is  offered  as  a result 
of  the  questionnaire,  you  may  take  the  course  at  no  expense  to  yourself. 

Name  Date  

Address  Phone  

Education;  (check  highest  grade  completed) 

Elementary High  School College  Other  

Occupational  experience: 

Business  

Other  


Consumer  Relations  for  Sales  Personnel 
Business  English  for  Sales  Personnel 
Color,  Line  and  Design  in  Selling 
Modern  Sales  Technique 
Job  Instruction  Training 
Business  Mathematics 
Public  Speaking 


Textiles 

Display 

Store  Management 
Retail  Advertising 
Personality  Development 
Job  Methods  Training 
Merchandising  Mathematics 
Others 
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FORM  20 — (See  top  of  page  opposite  for  pages  (4),  (5)  and  (6) 

PROMOTIONAL  LEAFLET  FOR  ADULT  PROGRAM 


(Six-page  leaflet  to  be  twice  folded  as  indicated) 


BUSINESS  REPLY 
FOLDER 

WHO  MAY  ATTEND? 

Those  engaged  in  store  work  or  any- 
one concerned  with  the  distribution 
of  goods. 

EVENING  ADULT  TRAINING 

Program 

( Address  of  Sender) 

CERTIFICATES  AWARDED— A cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  each  course. 

CLASSES  START 

Week  of  

FOR  ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION 

JOB  RELATIONS  TRAINING 
FOR  RETAILER 

FOLD  HERE  >»>■  > 

(Name  of  coordinator  or  supervisor) 

(Name  of  course) 

(Address)  

MERCHANDISING  MATHEMATICS 

(Phone  No.)  

(Name  of  course) 

(1) 

(2) 

No  Fees — No  Exams 

(3) 

FORM  21 


DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


(Name  of  School  System) 


This  is  to  certify  that 


has 


satisfactorily  completed  a course  in  

IN  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  ADULT  CLASSES  dur  ing  the  school  year 


of 


f date) 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Director,  Distributive  Education 
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Principal 


Instructor 


FORM  20 — Continued  from  page  102 


Description  of  Courses 

JOB  RELATIONS  TRAINING 
FOR  RETAILERS 

This  is  a course  designed  to  assist 
supervisors  to  deal  with  the  people 
(whom  they  supervise)  and  their 
problems. 

INSTRUCTOR 


(Name  and  title) 


(Give  company  that  instructor  represents, 
also  sessions  and  time  of  meetings) 


MERCHANDISING 

MATHEMATICS 

This  course  briefly  reviews  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  the 
most  frequently  used  types  of  store 
mathematics. 

INSTRUCTOR 


(Name  and  title) 


(Give  company  that  instructor  represents, 
also  sessions  and  time  of  meetings) 


U) 


Description  of  Courses 


(Name  of  course  and  brief  description 
as  on  page  4) 

HOW  TO  ENROLL 

Just  fill  in  the  attached  Registra- 
tion Card — page  6 — detach  and 
mail  immediately.  When  that’s 
done,  you’re  enrolled. 

By  accepting  our  invitation  to  at- 
tend these  classes  you  assure  your- 
self of  the  value  of  continuous 
education.  They  will  help  you  to 
attain  your  top  efficiency  and  high- 
est earning  power. 

Since  classes  are  limited,  enroll- 
ment will  be  accepted  in  the  order 
in  which  these  cards  are  received. 


1 .0  I 


Advance  Registratwn  Card 


(Name  and  title  of  instructor) 


(Address) 

Dear  Sir: 

I wish  to  enroll  for  the  following 
courses  and  will  be  present  at  the 
opening  class  sessions. 

Names  of  courses 

1.  

2.  

Name 

Home  address 

Telephone  No 

Where  employed  

How  long?  

Dept. Duties 

Detach  and  mail  on  or  before  (give  final 
registration  date") 

(6) 


FORM  22 


SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

DEPARTMENT  OE  SUPERINTENDENCE 
DIVISION  OE  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

PHILADELPHIA.  PENNSYLVANIA 


has  completed  satisfactorily  the  Training  Program  for  Business  Executives, 
Supervisors,  Buyers  and  Assistants  in  store  and  service  organizations  entitled: 

CONFERENCE  LEADING 

sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  and  directed  by  the  Divisions  of  Distributive 
Education  and  School  Extension. 


Instructor 


Date 


Director 


FORM  23 — Note:  This  may  take  the  form  of  a diploma  or  a card 

to  be  carried  in  a billfold. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  DIPLOMA  OR  BILLEOLD  CARD 


Name  of  School  System 

This  Certifies  that 

Name  of  student 

has  completed  a total  of  hours  of  instruction  in 

Name  of  course 

in  Distributive  Education  Evening  Classes  during  the  school  year  of 


Superintendent  of  Schools 


Supervisor,  Distributive  Education 
or 

T eacher-Coordinat  or 
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appendix  B 

THE  MERCHANDISE 

MANUAL 
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advantages 

An  excellent  device  for  the  teaching  of  textiles 
and  nontextiles  is  the  use  of  the  merchandise 
manual.  This  may  he  set  up  as  a long  term 
project  which  requires  careful  planning  and 
preparation. 

In  developing  a project  of  this  nature,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  teacher  begin  with  prepara- 
tory lectures  and  conferences  on  the  sources  of 
information.  Available  textbooks,  pamphlets, 
magazines,  and  government  publications  should 
be  evaluated. 

The  student’s  directions  for  constructing  a 
merchandise  manual  follow. 
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directions  for  construct- 
ing a merchandise  manual 

How  to  Choose  Your  Subject 

The  manual  should  he  based  upon  a study  of 
some  subject  directly  connected  with  your  store 
work.  You  will  thus  learn  more  about  your  job 
and  will  be  able  to  perform  your  duties  more 
efficiently. 

If  you  are  selling  men’s  clothing,  you  should 
write  about  one  item  of  men’s  clothing.  If  you 
are  selling  jewelry,  you  should  write  about  one 
item  of  jewelry.  If  you  are  selling  hooks,  din- 
nerware,  food,  or  various  fivc-and-ten-cent  arti- 
cles, you  should  choose  one  of  these  articles. 

Sources  of  Information 

Three  of  the  best  sources  of  information  are 
Consumer  Goods  by  Reich  and  Siegler;  Know 
Your  Merchandise  by  Wingate,  Gillespie  and 
Addison;  and  Merchandise  Information  for  Suc- 
cessful Selling  by  Packer  and  Hitchcock. 

After  you  have  chosen  your  suliject,  examine 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  hook  you  use  to  see 
if  your  subject  is  listed. 

Other  sources  of  information  are:  general 
magazines,  trade  journals,  literature  by  manu- 
facturing corporations,  dealers,  salesmen,  buy- 
ers, managers,  and  any  business  people  who  can 
give  you  advice  and  information.  Explain 
your  purpose  clearly.  Advertisements  should 
not  be  neglected. 

How  to  Construct  the  Outline  for  the  Manual 

The  following  outline  is  a suggestion.  Try  to 
adapt  it  to  your  subject  by  making  whatever 
changes,  omissions,  and  additions  you  judge 
necessary. 

I.  Cover 

1.  Enclose  the  pages  of  your  manual  in 

an  appropriate  cover 

2.  State  the  title  of  the  manual 

3.  Be  original;  show  neatness 

II.  Introduction 

State  the  purpose  of  the  manual 


III.  Table  of  Contents 

1.  Title 

2.  Sections 

3.  Topics 

4.  Page  numbers 

IV.  History  of  Firm 

1.  Beginning 

2.  Progress 

3.  Present  Status 

V.  Manufacturing  Process 

Narrative  and  illustrative  data  from 
raw  material  to  finished  product.  (If 
not  manufactured,  story  and  illustra- 
tions of  preparation  of  the  article  for 
sale.) 

VI.  Advertising  Policy 

1.  Narrative 

2.  Cutouts  of  advertisements  from  mag- 
azines and  newspapers 

3.  Radio  advertising,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded : local  outlets,  type  of  program, 
day  or  days  of  week,  length  of  time, 
performers,  etc.  (If  product  is  not 
advertised  locally  or  nationally,  give 
reasons  why.) 

4.  Direct  mail 

5.  Handbills 

6.  Booklets 

7.  Window  cards 

8.  TroUey  signs 

9.  Posters 

VII.  Salesmen’s  Helps 

1.  Samples 

2.  Pamphlets 

3.  Photographs 

4.  Sales  statistics 

5.  Booklets 

VHI.  Distribution  Policy 

1.  Manufacturing  centers 

2.  Methods  of  delivery  to  local  territory 


3.  Cliarts  showing  channels  of  trade 

4.  Miscellaneous  distribution  informa- 
tion 

IX.  Selling  Arguments  or  Selling  Points 

1.  Appeals  used  to  seeure  sales 

2.  Deeisions  or  proofs  to  haek  up  each 
one  of  the  appeals 

X.  Ol)jeetions  and  Answers 

1.  Mental  and  physical  objections  offered 
by  prospeets 

2.  Answers  to  these  objections  given  by 
salesmen 

XL  What  the  Customer  Wants  to  Know 

1.  The  Trade  Name 

2.  Of  what  the  produet  is  made 

3.  Purpose  for  which  it  is  used 

4.  How  it  is  used 

5.  Who  uses  it 

6.  What  it  will  do  for  the  user 

7.  Outstanding  features 

8.  Colors,  sizes,  and  styles  available 

9.  How  it  ean  be  used  in  combination 
witli  other  goods 


XH.  Qualities  for  Which  the  Customer  Is 
Looking  in  the  Artiele 

1.  Beauty 

2.  Color 

3.  Cut  and  fit 

4.  Design 

5.  Care  neeessary  (how  to  wash,  etc.) 

6.  Fastness  of  eolor 

7.  Type  of  finish 

8.  Quality 

9.  Various  uses 

10.  Strength 

11.  Style 

12.  Workmanship 

13.  Reputation  of  merchandise 

XHI.  Good  Descriptive  Adjeetives  Applicable 
to  the  Produet.  (Make  a list  of  adjec- 
tives.) 

XIV.  Salesman’s  Clerieal  Work 

1.  Order  blank 

2.  Daily  or  weekly  report  forms 

3.  Bills 

4.  Invoices 

5.  Calling  cards 

6.  Finance  forms 

7.  Credit  applieations 

XV.  Selling  Sentences 

XVI.  Bibliography 
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appendix  C 

VISUAL 

AIDS 


1.  Use  of  Visual  Aids 

2.  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries 
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use  of  visMtal  aids 

Audio-Visual  Aids  designate  deviees  tlirougli 
which  subject  matter  can  he  more  effectively 
presented  and  demonstrated  to  students.  Audio- 
visual aids  must  not  he  looked  upon  as  a 
method  of  teaching.  When  properly  used 
they  become  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher’s 
scheme  to  impart  information  to  the  stu- 
dents. They  can  be  used  to  stimulate  the  inter- 
est of  the  student,  to  challenge  him  to  make 
better  use  of  his  abilities,  and  to  help  him  to 
retain  what  he  has  learned.  Evaluations  of  the 
results  of  audio-visual  instruction  liave  shown 
that  audio-visual  aids  to  teaching  have  demon- 
strated their  worth  many  times.  Other  studies 
show  that  success  in  using  audio-visual  aids  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  selection,  presentation, 
and  follow-up  program. 

Students  learn  more  and  remember  longer 
when  motivation  is  strong,  when  the  purposes 
of  the  learning  are  clear,  and  when  the  learning 
is  meaningful.  The  more  tangible  and  realistic 
an  experience,  the  greater  the  contribution  it  can 
make  to  learning.  Audio-visual  aids  greatly  en- 
hance the  educational  process  since  they  empha- 
size the  concrete  or  nonverbal  experience, 
whereas  other  forms  of  instruction  depend  upon 
the  verbal  or  symbolic  experience.  Realism  and 
purposefulness  are  necessary  in  the  learning 
process. 


Many  teachers  think  immediately  of  motion 
pictures  when  they  think  of  audio-visual  aids. 
Although  motion  pictures  are  an  important  aid, 
there  are  many  others  which  can  be  effective. 
Models,  objects,  specimens  may  contribute  to 
successful  teaching.  Demonstrations  by  both 
teacher  and  students  provide  meaningful  expe- 
riences and  simulate  real-life  situations.  The 
school  journey  or  field  trip  to  the  store  will  help 
the  students  appreciate  the  operation  of  a large 
organization.  The  school  journey  to  a manufac- 
turing plant,  the  scene  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  the  salesroom  will  help  the  student 
understand  some  of  the  steps  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  to  the  consumer.  These  experiences  will 
be  real  and  will  give  life  to  the  teaching  of  these 
activities.  Construction  of  exhibits,  charts, 
graphs,  maps,  and  scrapbooks  also  aids  in 
furnishing  purposeful  experiences. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  teach- 
ing is  to  aid  the  student  build  concepts  about 
the  subject  at  hand.  The  experiences  which  are 
made  available  to  the  student  in  themselves  do 
not  make  the  learning.  The  experiences  do  fur- 
nish the  basis  upon  which  the  student  builds  his 
concepts,  and  these  concepts  in  turn  become 
the  learning.  Audio-visual  aids  provide  mean- 
ingful experiences  out  of  which  concepts  can 
come  only  if  the  student  is  encouraged  to  sum- 
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marize  and  classify  the  experiences  which  such 
aids  provide.  This  encouragement  must  eome 
from  the  teacher  and  the  learning  situation  at 
hand.  The  student  must  practice  until  he  devel- 
ops the  capacity  to  generalize  upon  these  expe- 
riences before  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  truly 
learned. 

Audio-visual  aids  will  not  solve  all  of  the 
problems  teachers  meet  in  instruction.  They  are 
not  substitutes  for  teaching,  nor  does  their  use 
alone  insure  learning.  They  should  he  used  as 
implements  to  explain  further  what  the  text  and 
teacher  had  in  mind  about  the  particular  sub- 
ject. The  teacher  who  is  most  successful  in  using 
audio-visual  aids  selects  them  with  care,  then 
presents  them  under  the  proper  conditions  and 
at  the  proper  time,  and  finally  strives  to  measure 
their  relative  contribution  to  the  learning  situ- 
ation for  which  they  were  designed  and  used. 

As  with  any  other  teaehing  device,  only  those 
which  portray  the  correet  idea  should  be  used. 
Many  aids  contain  inaccuracies  and  distortions 
and  misinformation.  These  should  be  avoided. 
This  is  especially  true  of  so-called  free  materials 
distributed  by  manufacturers.  Posters  and  charts 
furnished  by  a particular  manufacturer  may  so 
stress  some  detail  of  their  product  as  to  miss 
entirely  the  wider  values  of  the  product.  A 
teacher  must  choose  wisely  the  office  or  store  to 
which  to  take  a class,  for  this  visit  may  leave 
a wrong  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
If  the  most  up-to-date  office  or  store  is  chosen, 
students  may  gain  the  wrong  impression  for 
there  they  will  see  the  most  modern  and  expen- 
sive equipment  in  operation  and  few  of  them 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  such  a 
situation.  Teachers  should  strive  to  present  the 
facts  as  they  are. 

If  any  other  means  than  an  audio-visual  aid 
will  better  contribute  to  the  work  of  instruction 
it  should  be  used.  The  aid  should  be  used  only 
if  it  will  perform  the  task  better  than  any  other 
means. 

As  with  any  other  device  used  in  teaching,  the 
matter  of  timing  the  presentation  is  very  impor- 
tant. A student  should  view  the  aid  at  the  time 
when  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Many  of  the 
values  to  be  found  in  audio-visual  aids  are  lost 
if  they  are  not  available  at  the  right  time.  So 
long  as  schools  do  not  have  adequate  faeilities 
for  the  use  of  these  aids,  we  cannot  realize  the 
full  benefit  that  they  offer.  Full  faeilities  in- 
clude a film  library  for  the  proper  storing  and 
distribution  of  films.  A school  museum  is  neces- 
sary for  storing  and  distributing  such  items  as 
objects,  models,  specimens,  charts,  maps,  graphs. 


At  the  present  time  much  valual)le  time  is  lost 
since  some  schools  must  order  their  films  from 
outside  sources  as  much  as  a year  in  advance. 
These  films  are  then  ordered  for  a one-day 
period  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for  the  teacher 
to  fit  them  into  the  program.  Some  of  these  aids 
are  more  effective  in  one  stage  of  the  instruc- 
tional process  than  they  are  in  another.  Pre- 
senting them  out  of  the  proper  order  may  de- 
stroy much  of  their  effectiveness. 

As  in  all  edueational  processes  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  is  that  of  evaluation.  The 
teacher  who  gets  the  greatest  good  from  the  use 
of  these  aids  is  the  one  who  is  seeking  to  eval- 
uate and  check  the  outcomes  from  the  use  of  the 
various  aids.  This  same  teacher  keeps  in  mind 
that  a particular  aid  that  was  effective  with  one 
group  may  not  be  effective  with  another  group. 
The  teacher  must  be  ever  alert  to  select  the  aid 
that  will  be  most  effective. 

The  way  in  which  these  aids  are  presented 
may  make  a difference  in  their  effectiveness. 
Certain  ones  may  serve  tlieir  j)urpose  best  by 
being  handled  by  the  students;  others  may  l)c 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  or  otherwise  dis- 
played in  the  classroom.  Projected  pictures,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  slides  should  he  used  in  well- 
darkened  rooms  so  as  to  get  the  full  l)enefit  of  a 
clear  and  easily  seen  picture.  If  the  teacher 
holds  some  item  before  the  class,  he  should  hold 
it  so  that  it  is  visible  to  every  meml)er  of  the 
class.  To  hold  an  object  up  before  a window 
may  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid  because 
the  student  will  see  merely  a silhouette  as  lie 
looks  toward  the  light  of  the  window. 

The  use  of  audio-visual  aids  presents  special 
problems.  These  aids  are  usually  bulky  and 
considerable  room  is  required  for  proper  stor- 
age. Repairing,  mounting,  and  distribution  are 
real  problems.  In  most  cases  teachers  are  sup- 
plied with  a small  amount  of  money  with  which 
to  purchase  items  such  as  special  type  of  paste, 
cellophane  sheets,  mounting  papers.  The  prob- 
lem of  booking  films  and  recordings  and  trans- 
portation hazards  is  real  to  the  teacher  who  uses 
these  aids  extensively. 

Teachers  must  ever  be  on  guard  that  these 
aids  are  used  effectively  and  must  not  allow 
them  to  he  considered  only  as  entertainment  or 
vacation  from  the  classroom.  Motion  pictures, 
school  journeys,  recordings,  and  any  other  aid 
must  contribute  to  the  learning  situation  at 
hand.  Student  projects  or  notebooks  which  re- 
quire much  time  for  the  development  of  the 
project  may  not  be  of  sufficient  value  when  their 
eontribution  is  measured.  The  stressing  of  such 
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features  as  quantity  and  neatness  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  more  important  learning  is  to  he  avoided. 
Time  and  expense  must  he  taken  into  considera- 
tion, for  no  project  should  be  allowed  to  become 
too  expensive. 

The  blackboard  is  the  ever-present  aid  in  the 
classroom.  At  one  time  it  was  almost  the  only 
visual  aid  used  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  today,  however,  the  blackboard  is 
standard  equipment.  And  because  it  is  standard 
equipment  many  teachers  take  it  for  granted 
and  overlook  its  importance.  Almost  every  class 
period  presents  some  opportunity  to  present  a 
diagram,  to  write  a sentence  or  to  stress  a par- 
ticular word.  Through  the  use  of  colored  chalk 
to  increase  visibility  and  to  stress  certain  phases 
of  the  work,  the  teacher  can  effectively  use  the 
blackljoard. 

The  bulletin  hoard  is  closely  related  to  the 
blackboard  in  its  importance.  The  bulletin 
board  should  l)e  kept  up  to  date  and  the  material 
thereon  should  be  related  to  the  work  being 
done  in  the  classroom.  Crowded  and  untidy 
bulletin  boards  should  be  avoided.  The  bulletin 
board  becomes  an  effective  teaching  aid,  if  it  is 
a student  activity  and  not  a teacher  activity. 
There  should  he  elass  time  set  aside  for  one  of 
the  students  to  read  what  the  bulletin  board  has 
to  offer  the  class  in  relation  to  current  topics  of 
discussion. 

Altliough  the  school  journey  has  Ijeen  re- 
ferred to  before,  it  should  be  stressed  again  liere. 
The  school  journey  removes  the  class  from 
its  four-walled  classroom  to  the  actual  scene 
of  an  operation.  The  experiences  gained  by 
the  students  on  a well-planned  school  journey 
are  real  and  meaningful.  The  trip  must  he  care- 
fully planned  in  respect  to  time,  transportation, 
cost,  etc.  The  size  of  the  groujj  is  important  and 
best  results  are  obtained  if  the  group  is  small 
enougli  to  hear  the  guide  or  teaclier  as  the  im- 


portant phases  of  the  trip  are  being  explained. 
The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  trip 
and  what  is  to  be  seen  and  if  possible  should 
make  the  trip  before  he  takes  his  elass.  There 
should  be  a follow-up  of  what  was  learned  on 
the  trip.  Examinations  or  themes  on  what  has 
been  seen  on  the  trip  may  he  omitted  if  the 
teacher  so  plans.  The  work  should  he  planned 
so  that  the  student  feels  that  the  trip  contributes 
to  his  understanding  of  what  has  been  taught. 

Motion  picture  films  and  slides  come  to  mind 
first  when  one  speaks  of  audio-visual  aids.  Al- 
though they  are  important,  they  must  not  be 
looked  upon  as  the  only  aids  of  this  type.  In 
many  cases  a still  picture  is  just  as  effective  as 
a motion  picture.  Motion  pictures  are  espeeially 
effective  when  motion  is  one  of  the  important 
phases  of  the  learning  situation.  As  with  other 
aids  the  student  has  to  be  properly  prepared,  the 
motion  picture  must  l)e  wisely  selected,  properly 
presented,  and  there  must  be  an  effective  fol- 
low-up if  motion  pictures  are  to  be  really  effee- 
tive  and  meaningful  in  the  teaching  procedure. 

The  making  of  models,  the  collection  of  ob- 
jects, the  making  of  graplis,  etc.,  liave  value  to 
the  student  only  if  he  has  had  a part  in  the 
activity.  The  greater  the  amount  of  work  the 
student  does,  the  greater  the  benefit  he  derives 
from  the  activity.  The  teacher  must,  at  the  same 
time,  see  to  it  tliat  the  significance  of  the  activity 
is  not  lost  in  the  mere  doing  of  it. 

Aixdio-visual  aids  have  added  and  will  con- 
tinue to  add  more  meaning  to  the  teaching  of 
many  subjects.  In  a field  such  as  Distributive 
Education,  where  there  are  many  phases  to  be 
understood  and  many  processes  to  be  performed 
these  aids  can  add  materially.  The  oljject  can 
familiarize  the  student  with  tlie  actual  material 
itself,  the  school  journey  can  show  him  the 
setting  in  which  the  object  can  I)e  found,  and 
the  motion  picture  will  show  tlie  actual  motion 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  activity. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TRAINING  FILM 
LIBRARIES 


New  films  are  being  produced  in  increasing 
numbers,  both  by  manufacturers  of  consumer 
goods  and  by  private  film  producers  for  store 
training  purposes  as  a means  of  promoting  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  merchandise  handled 
by  the  salesperson  and  the  sale  of  specific  mer- 
chandise products,  or  as  a means  of  educating 
store  employes  on  selling  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures. Most  of  these  films  can  also  he  used  in 
the  distributive  education  program  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  made  available  certain  films  for 
use  in  secondary  schools  where  a distributive 

merchandise  films 

BEDDING 

Selling  Bedspreads  and  Matching  Draperies 
16  mm.  sound,  color — 20  min.  running  time 
Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.,  80  Worth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lent  to  department  stores  selling  these  products 

Let’s  Get  More  Bedding  Business 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time,  produced  in  November,  1947 
This  film  is  loaned  free  of  charge  or  sold  at  $5.00  per  print  from  the 
Bedding  Merchandiser,  222  W.  North  Bank  Drive,  Chicago  54,  Illinois 

COTTON 

Basic  Fibers  in  Cloth 

16  mm.  color,  sound — 12  minutes  running  time 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  111. — $90.00 
Civilization’s  Fabric 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  silent — 30  min.  running  time 

Distributed  ]jy  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc.,  712  Hospital  Trust  Building, 

Providence  3,  Rhode  Island,  free  of  charge,  user  to  pay  transportation 
costs  l)otli  ways.  Can  he  purchased  outright  for  about  $30.00 

FURNITURE 
By  Drexel* 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time 
Masterpieces  in  Mahogany 

Silent  motion  picture,  l)lack  and  white — 30  minutes  running  time,  produced  1940 
Distributed  liy  Mahogany  Association,  Inc.,  75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
1,  Illinois 

* Pittsburgh  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries  above. 


education  program  is  in  existence.  Two  loca- 
tions have  been  selected  for  distribution:  Tem- 
ple University  supplies  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train- 
ing, University  of  Pittsburgh,  supplies  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  grade  or  rate  the  films 
on  the  basis  of  suitability  for  store  or  school  use. 
However,  most  of  the  films  contained  in  the 
Pennsylvania  directory  have  a direct  application 
to  store  training  and  educational  activities  and 
have  been  used  with  success.  New  listings  will 
be  added  yearly.  The  list  which  follows  is  com- 
plete up  to  June  30,  1951. 
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HANDICRAFT  TEACHING  FILMS,  ART  TECHNIQUES 
Clay  Pottery 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 10  minutes  running  time 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  1941 — $40.00 

Loom  Weaving 

16  mm.  blaek  and  white,  sound — 10  minutes  running  time 

Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  1940 — $40.00 

Decorative  Metalwork 

16  mm.  l)lack  and  white,  sound — 10  minutes  running  time 
Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  19,  N.  Y. — $40.00 

LEATHER 
Story  of  Leather 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound,  part  color — 33  minutes  running  time 
Tanners’  Council  of  America,  100  Gold  Street,  New  Yoik  7,  N.  Y.,  1947 — $55.00 

LINEN 
Irish  Linen 

16  mm.  sound — 10  minutes  running  time,  produced  SejJtemher,  1947 
Distributed  free  of  charge  by  Elliott  and  Nelson,  Inc.,  24  Wall  Street, 

Norwalk,  Conneeticut 

NYLON 

For  the  Loveliest  Legs 

16  mm.  sound,  color — 30  minutes  running  time,  1200  ft. 

This  Is  Nylon 

16  mm.  sound,  color — 30  minutes  running  time 

Loan  only,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Inc.,  10th  and  Market 
Streets,  Wilmington  98,  Delaware 

PRACTICAL  SELLING  OF  HOME  GOODS  SERIES 
15  sound  filmstrips — 15  minutes  running  time  each 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Apply  for  terms. 


(rate  varies  with  size  of  audienee) 
1.  The  Connecting  Link 

9. 

Furniture  Arrangement 

2. 

Woods  and  Finishes 

10. 

Room  Balance 

3. 

Furniture  Construction 

11. 

Living  Room  Selling 

4. 

Styles  in  Fabrics 

12. 

Dining  Room  Selling 

5. 

Styles  in  Floor  Coverings 

13. 

Bedroom  Selling 

6. 

Styles  in  Furniture 

14. 

Bedding  Selling 

7. 

Color  Harmony 

15. 

Foundation 

8. 

Color  Balance 

The  transcription  for  each  film  is  on  one  side  of  a 16"  disc.  Therefore,  films  1 and  2 and  each 
succeeding  two  films  are  on  one  record.  This  should  he  borne  in  mind  when  ordering  any  of 
these  films. 

RAYON 

Rayon  Comes  of  Age 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 20  minutes  running  time 

Audivision,  Inc.,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Approximately  $25.00 
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KEADY-TO-WEAR 

How  to  Sell  Blouses,  Sweaters,  and  Skirts 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training:,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgli 
13,  Pennsylvania 

Merchandise  Facts  to  Help  You  Sell  Blouses,  Sweaters,  Skirts 
Silent  filmstrip,  35  mm. 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pennsylvania — $10.00 

STATIONERY 

Parker  Pen  Sales  Training  Series 

1.  How  You  Talk!** 

2.  Your  Manners  Are  Showing** 

3.  Road  Signs  to  Your  Future** 

Sound  filmstrips,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time  each 
Parker  Pen  Co.  Apply  for  terms 

TOYS 

Merchandise  Facts  to  Help  You  Sell  Toys* 

Silent  filmstrip,  35  mm. 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
13,  Pennsylvania — $10.00 

UNDERWEAR 

Something  for  Everybody 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 20  minutes  running  time 
Cooper’s,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  \ ork  1,  N.  Y. 

* Pittsburgh  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries,  page  113 
**  Philadelphia  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries,  page  113. 

salesmanship  films 

BE  HELPFUL  SERIES 

1.  It  Can  Be  Fun 

2.  Come  On  In 

3.  There  Is  a Knack 

4.  Show  Business 

5.  Added  Attraction 

35  mm.  sound  filmstrips — 12  to  15  minutes  running  time 

Address  all  inquiries  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Brannon,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 

Crowley,  Milner  & Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BEHIND  THE  COUNTER  SERIES — 35  mm.  sound  filmstrips,  running  time  approximately  12 
minutes 

1.  Friendliness — Behind  the  Counter 

2.  Attentiveness — Behind  the  Counter 

3.  Helpfulness — Behind  the  Counter 

4.  Sincerity — Behind  the  Counter 

5.  Enthusiasm — Behind  the  Counter 
The  complete  kit  provides: 

1.  Five  12-minute  sound  filmstrips.  Behind  the  Counter 

2.  The  motion  picture.  The  Face  in  the  Mirror 

3.  An  Instructor’s  Guide 
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Challenge  Across  the  Counter 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 30  minutes  running  time 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  Apply  for  terms 

The  Face  in  the  Mirror — a 16  mm.  sound  film,  1000  ft. — 28  minutes  running  time 
Distributed  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organization,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

For  outright  sale  only.  $210.00  for  the  complete  kit  or  $99.00  for  the 
motion  picture  and  $150.00  for  the  series  of  5 filmstrips. 

Facing  the  Facts* 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 25  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  Lux  Educational  Bureau,  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  50  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge  39, 
Massachusetts 

FIRING  LINE  FILMS 

A series  of  nine  35  mm.  sound  filmstrips  and  accompanying  records — written 
part  by  Richard  C.  Borden — about  15  minutes  running  time  each 

1.  How  to  Lasso  Your  Prospect’s  Ear 

2.  How  to  Make  Your  Voice  Help  You  Sell 

3.  How  to  Make  a Theme  Song  Help  You  Sell 

4.  How  to  Make  Your  Prospect  Say  “/  See” 

5.  How  to  Make  Your  Selling  Points  Add  Up 

6.  How  to  Make  Your  Reputation  Help  You  Sell 

7.  How  to  Make  a Question  Clinch  a Close 

8.  How  to  Make  a Lost  Sale  Pay  a Profit 

9.  How  to  Salesmanage  Your  Selling  Time 

Distributed  by  Audivision,  Inc.,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  outright  purchase  price  is  $222.75  for  the  entire  series.  Single  films 
may  be  purchased  for  $35.50  each.  A leader’s  guide  is  included  in  the  pr 
transportation  costs 

HANDLING  DIFFICULT  CUSTOMERS 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  exclusive  of  the  “Photo  Quiz” 

Further  information  about  this  film  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Visual  Training  Division, 
Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  Purchase  price — 
$25.00 

HELPING  PEOPLE  BUY  SERIES 
].  The  Retail  Store 

2.  The  Store’s  Stock  in  Trade 

3.  The  Store’s  Personnel 

4.  The  Store’s  Customers 

Four  35  mm.  sound  filmstrips — 16  minutes  running  time  each 

Distributed  by  the  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40, 

Illinois,  at  the  outright  purchase  price  of  $100.00 

Here  Comes  the  Bride 

16  mm.  color,  sound — 26  minutes  running  time 

F.  C.  Huyck  and  Sons,  Kenwood  Mills,  Rensselaer,  New  York — $200.00 

It’s  the  Little  Things  That  Count 

16  mm.  sound,  1200  ft. — 30  minutes  running  time 
Bates  Manufacturing  Co. — $158.41 

* Pittsburgh  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries,  page  113 


and  narrated  in 


ice.  User  to  pay 
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Let’s  Look  at  \oiir  Job 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  the  Visual  Training  Division,  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  at  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 


LIFE  INSURANCE  SELLING  SERIES 

Sound  filmstrips,  35  mm. — running  time  varies 

From  the  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Cliicago  40,  Illinois,  complete 
series — $100.00 

1.  The  Other  Fellow  and  You 
16  minutes  running  time 

2.  Help  Wanted 

9 minutes  running  time 

3.  Let  Him  Talk! 

7  minutes  running  time 

4.  The  Inner  Man 

7 minutes  running  time 

5.  Objection  Overruled 

8 minutes  running  time 

6.  Close-Ups 

9 minutes  running  time 

7.  Right  This  Way 

9 minutes  running  time 

Losses  Are  Like  the  Wind 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 30  minutes  running  time 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  Apply  for  terms 

MODERN  RETAIL  SALESMANSHIP  SERIES 

1.  The  Record  Breaker 

2.  How  Do  You  Do 

3.  I’ll  Tell  the  World 

4.  One  Thing  Leads  to  Another 

5.  Objection  Overruled 

6.  The  Close  Line 

7.  Wake  Up  and  Give 

Sound  filmstrips,  35  mm. — running  time  varies 

For  complete  information,  write  to  Mr.  Gordon  Fyfe,  Promotion  Manager,  The  Dartnell  Cor- 
poration, 4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois,  complete  set — $70.00 

Mr.  Stuart  Answers  the  Question 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 34  minutes  running  time 

Castle  Films  Division,  United  World  Films,  Inc..  445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. — 
.$41.83 

Rathways  to  Profits 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 30  minutes  running  time 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  Apply  for  terms 

Sell:  As  Customers  Like  It 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 30  minutes  running  time 

Johnson  and  Johnson,  Promotion  Department,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey — $65.00 
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Selling  America 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  800  ft. — 22  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  the  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  11,  Michigan. 
For  outright  sales  only — $85.00 

SELLING  AGAINST  RESISTANCE  SERIES 

35  mm.  sound  filmstrips — running  time  varies 

Sold  for  $225.00  for  the  complete  series  from  the  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660  Ravenswood  Ave- 
nue, Chieago  40,  Illinois 

1.  How  to  Close  Without  Tricks  or  Traps 

2.  How  to  Make  Selling  Points  Penetrate 

3.  How  to  Overcome  Objections  Unobjectionably 

4.  Hoiv  to  Outsell  Competition 

5.  How  to  Be  a Good  Public  Speaker  Sitting  Down 

6.  How  to  Make  Your  Customer  Like  You,  Trust  You — and  Stick  to  You 
SELLING  IN  AMERICA  SERIES 

Five  sound  filmstrips,  five  records,  and  an  Instructor’s  Manual 

1.  Getting  Them  Talking 

2.  Being  Agreeable 

3.  Getting  T ogether 

4.  Keeping  Your  Neck  In 

5.  Telling  the  Whole  Story- 

Series  of  five  filmstrips — $137.50,  with  “Selling  Ameriea”  film  combination — $192.50 
The  Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Step  Into  the  Customer  s Shoes 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time.  Produeed  in  1942 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Ine.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y., 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

STRATEGY  IN  SELLING  SERIES 

1.  Meet  Doubting  Ed  Thomas 

2.  The  Turning  Point 

3.  Let  Him  Smell  the  Coffee 

4.  A Thousand  Times  No 

5.  In  the  Stretch 

6.  Managing  Your  Time 

7.  The  Jackpot — And  How 

Seven  sound  filmstrips,  35  nun.  Films  1-2-3  on  one  record,  4-5-6-7  on  one  record — running  time 
varies. 

The  “Strategy  in  Selling”  film  kit  is  sold  on  outright  purchase 

The  Dartnell  Corp.,  4660  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois — price  $70.00 

THE  MAN  THE  CUSTOMER  SEES  SERIES 

Produced  hy  Kelvinator,  Division  of  Nash  Kelvinator  Corp.,  Film  Seetion,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit  32,  Michigan — $75.00 

1.  Here’s  to  Your  Future  in  Sales 

35  mm.,  sound,  color,  filmstrip,  approximately  5 minutes  running  time 

2.  How  and  Why  Customers  Buy 

35  mm.,  sound,  color,  filmstrip,  approximately  17  minutes  running  time 

3.  You  Can  Learn  from  a Miss 

35  mm.,  sound,  color,  filmstrip,  approximately  18  minutes  running  time 

4.  The  Man  the  Customer  Sees 

35  mm.,  sound,  color,  filmstrip,  approximately  12  minutes  running  time 
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The  Sale  and  How  to  Make  It 


Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  plus  “Photo  Quiz” 

I'he  Sixth  Sense  in  Closing  a Sale* 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 12  minutes  running  time 
Distributed  by  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company 

THE  SLEEPING  GIANT  SERIES 

A series  of  eight  35  mm.  sound  filmstrips  for  outside  salesman  training — approximately  15 
minutes  running  time  for  eaeh. 

Rockette  Pictures,  Inc.,  Hollywood,  California — $315.00 

1.  The  Sleeping  Giant 

2.  By-Passing  Sales  Resistance 

3.  Close  Isn’t  Closed 

4.  Pride  in  Price 

5.  Are  Prospects  Really  Different? 

6.  What  Do  You  Sell? 

7.  The  Attitude  That  Gets  Business 

8.  Human  Relations  in  Selling 

I'he  Things  People  Want 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 20  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  Jack  C.  Coffey  Co.,  205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

12  Principles  of  Selling* 

Silent  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  800  ft. — 21  minutes  running  time 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago  90,  Illinois 

Tuning  In 

35  mm.  filmstrip,  color,  sound — approximately  28  minutes  running  time 
Produced  by  the  makers  of  Ivory  Flakes — no  longer  available  for  sale. 

What  Is  Salesmanship 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 15  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  Hollysmith  Pictures,  106  South  Church  Street,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Can 
be  purchased  outright  or  rented.  Purchase  price  $48.50 

Where  Rainbows  Begin 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 30  minutes  running  time 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  Apply  for  terms 

You’re  In  The  Show  Business 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 25  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  Lever  Bros.  Co.,  50  Memorial  Drive,  Caml)ridge  39,  Massachusetts 


store  operations  films 

CASH  REGISTERS 
Cash  Registering  Made  Easy 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  plus  “Photo  Quiz” 

Produced  in  1945 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  ^ .. 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

* Pittsburgh  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries,  page  113 
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CLERICAL 

Your  Saleabook* 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  1206  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  iMiehigan 
Work  Simplification  Adapted  to  Clerical  Operations 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  400  ft. — 11  minutes  running  time 
Distributed  Ijy  Standard  Register  Company 

DELIVERY 
Spokes  and  a Wheel 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 25  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  United  Parcel  Service  of  New  York,  Inc.,  331  East  38tli  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
free  of  cliarge.  Film  cannot  lie  bought  outright 

FIRE  PREVENTION 
Fire  is  Your  Responsibility 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  plus  “Photo  Quiz” 

Produced  in  1945 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser.  Inc.,  79  Madison  x4venue.  New  York  14,  N.  Y., 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

STOCK  SHORTAGE 
The  Case  Against  Shrinkage 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  plus  “Photo  Quiz” 

Produced  in  1946 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser.  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y., 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

WRAPPING  AND  PACKING 
Hoiv  to  Seal  it  Right  With  Gum  Tape 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time 
Gummed  Industries  Association 

The  Knack  of  Easy  Wrapping 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time.  Produced  in  1943 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.. 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

customer  educational  filtns 

FASHION 

Fashion  Means  Business 

16  mm.  sound — 17  minutes  running  time 

The  March  of  Time,  Forum  Edition,  369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  May  he  pur- 
chased outright  for  $55.00 

Fashion  Council  Films — Series  of  12  filmstrips  in  color 

1.  Fashion  is  Your  Business 

2.  Back  to  School  Fashions 

3.  Their  Business  is  Our  Business 

4.  Fall  Outerwear 

5.  Fashion  in  Furnishings 

6.  Black  Tie 

7.  Winter  Vacation 

8.  Fashion  Know-How 

* Pittsburgh  only — See  Pennsylvania  Training  Film  Libraries,  page  113 
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9.  The  People  You  Meet 

10.  Sportswear 

11.  The  Heat’s  On 

12.  Travel 

Sound  filmstrips  in  color,  35  mm. — approximately  20  minutes  running  time  each 

Distributed  by  the  Henry  L.  Jackson  Fasliion  Counsel,  Inc.,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  ]^c^s■  \ ork  19.  A.  ^ . 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 20  minutes  running  time 

March  of  Time  Forum  Films,  369  Lexington  Avenue.  New  ^ ork  17.  N.  — S90.00 

employe  attitude  and  eustomer  relations  films 

CARELESSNESS 
How  to  Keep  A Job 

16  mm.  sound,  color — 10  minutes  running  time 

Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  East  South  Water  Street.  Chicago  1,  Illinois — S90.00 

/ If  ant  That  Job 

35  mm.  silent  filmstrip 

Harmon  Foundation,  Inc.,  140  Nassau  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. — S5.00 
Making  Good 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  800  ft. — 21  minutes  running  time 
Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago  90.  Illinois 

COURTESY 
By  Jupiter 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 27  minutes  running  time 

Garret  L.  Bergen,  Personnel  Director,  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois — $125.00 
Double  Horseshoes 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 15  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  by  the  Dartnell  Corp..  4660  Ravenswood  Avenue.  Chicago  40.  Illinois,  at  an  outright 
purchase  price  of  $25.50 

More  Power  to  You 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 23  minutes  running  time 

M ay  he  purchased  outright.  Please  contact  Mr.  G.  R.  Rowe,  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora- 
tion, 1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y..  for  further  details. 

DALE  CARNEGIE  FILMS 

A series  of  six  35  mm.  sound  filmstrips  and  accompanying  records — about  15  minutes  each 
Winning  Friends 

1.  How  to  Gather  Honey  Instead  of  Stings 

2.  How  to  Get  People  to  Like  You 

3.  Hoiv  to  Make  People  Appreciate  You 

Influencing  People 

4.  How  to  Make  People  Want  to  Cooperate 

5.  Hoiv  to  Win  All  Your  Arguments 

6.  Hoiv  to  Correct  People’s  Mistakes  W ithout  Making  Them  Sore 

Distributed  by  Audivision,  Inc.,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  Aork  17,  N.  A.,  at  a rental  of  S27.50 
each  month  for  six  successive  months,  the  films  to  become  the  store’s  property  upon  comyiletion 
of  the  agreed  rental  payments,  totalling  $165.00.  Outright  purchase  price — $148.50 
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restaurant  and  soda  fountain  training  films 

Tommy  Fork  and  His  Fountaineers 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time  plus  “Photo  Quiz” 

Produced  in  1945 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y., 
at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

superrisorg  training  films 

Discipline:  Giving  Orders 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 12  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  Y ork  29,  N.  Y. — $20.68 

Discipline:  Reprimanding 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 12  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  N.  Y. — $14.09 

Film  Tactics  (U . S.  Navy) 

This  film  is  for  instructors  and  supervisors — not  for  students 

16  mm.  sound  motion  picture,  black  and  white — 20  minutes  running  time 

How  to  Teach  a Job 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 10  minutes  running  time.  Produced  in  1946 

Distributed  by  Syndicate  Store  Merchandiser,  Inc.,  79  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  14,  N.  Y.,  at 
an  outright  purchase  price  of  $25.00 

Instructing  the  Worker  on  the  Job 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 14  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — $21.95 

Introducing  the  New  Worker  to  His  Job 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 16  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.— $23.87 

It’s  Up  To  You 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  800  ft. — 22  minutes  running  time 

Distributed  l)v  Caravel  Films,  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  the  purchase  price  of 
$125.00 

A Nciv  Supervisor  Takes  a Look  at  His  Job 
U.  S.  Government  film 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.  black  and  white,  400  It. — 11  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — $19.65 

Supervising  Women  W orkers 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 11  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — $17.71 

Supervising  Workers  on  the  Job 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  hlaek  and  white,  sound — 10  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — $17.07 

The  Supervisor  as  a Leader — Part  1 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 14  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — $21.95 
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The  Supervisor  as  a Leader — Part  II 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound  13  minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  19.  N.  Y.  S19.65 

Working  With  Other  Supervisors 
U.  S.  Government  film 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 8 minutes  running  time 
Castle  Films,  450  W.  56th  Street.  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  S14.50 


visual  edueation 

Points  on  Slide  films  (Using  an  SVE  Projector  I 
Silent  filmstrip,  35  mm. 

Distributed  by  Society  for  Visual  Education.  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11,  lllinoi- 


vocational  guidance 

Retail  Merchandising  as  a Career 
Silent  filmstrip,  35  mm. 

Produced  and  distributed  by  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicagi> 
11,  Illinois 

W e Choose  Retailing 

Sound  filmstrip,  35  mm. — 20  minutes  running  time.  Produced  November  1,  1945 

Distributed  by  Visual  Aid  Service,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  at  an  outright  purchase  price  of  .S25.00 


general  films  on  retailing 

Distributing  America’ s Goods 

Sound  motion  picture,  16  mm.,  400  ft. — 10  minutes  running  time.  Produced  in  March,  1949 
Distributed  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue.  \\  ilmette,  Illinois. 
It  can  be  bought  outright  for  $50.00,  with  10%  discount  to  educational  institutions.  It  can  he 
rented  from  any  State  University  Extension  Lilnary. 

Productivity — Key  to  Plenty 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 20  minutes  running  time 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Eilms,  Inc..  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois  $76.5(1 

RETAIL  SELLING  SERIES — A Career  in  Retail  Selling 

1.  Right  Approach 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound  -6  minutes  running  time.  Protluced  by  Crawley  filiii-. 
1948 

International  Film  Bureau.  Suite  1500.  6 N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  2.  Illinois  $37.50 

2.  Selling  Your  Personality 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 11  minutes.  Produced  by  Crawley  Films,  1948 
International  Film  Bureau,  Suite  1500,  6 N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  2.  Illinois — $50.00 

3.  Sense  Into  Dollars 

16  mm.  black  and  \vhite,  sound — 13  minutes  running  time.  Produce<l  by  (irawle\  Filin.'. 
1948 

International  Film  Bureau,  Suite  1500.  6 N.  Miehigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2.  Illinois  $62.5(1 


4.  Success  Story 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 8 minutes  running  time.  Produeed  by  Crawley  Films, 
1948 

International  Film  Bureau,  Suite  1500,  6 N.  Micliigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois — $42.50 

5.  Telephone  Technique 

16  mm.  l)lack  and  white,  souml — 9 minutes  running  time.  Protluced  by  Crawley  Films, 
1948 

International  Film  Bureau,  Suite  1500,  6 N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

6.  IV ho  Threw  That  Monkey  Wrench? 

16  mm.  black  and  white,  sound — 8 minutes  running  time.  Produced  by  Crawley  Films, 
1948 

International  Film  Bureau,  Suite  1500,  6 N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  2,  Illinois — $37.50 
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REFERENCE 

MATERIALS 
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advertisiriff  and  display 

1.  BOOKS: 

Biegeleisen,  J.  I.,  Careers  in  Commercial  Art.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1944 
Birren,  Faber,  Selling  With  Color.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1945 

Brewster,  Palmer,  and  Ingraham,  Introduction  to  Advertising.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1947 
Cheskin,  Louis,  Colors — What  They  Can  Do  for  You.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1947 
Chord,  J.  T.,  The  Window  Display  Manual.  Cincinnati,  Display  Publishing  Co.,  1947 
Day,  Enid,  Radio  Broadcasting  for  Retailers.  New  York,  Fairchild  Publishing  Co.,  1947 

Edwards,  Charles  M.,  and  Howard,  William  M.,  Retail  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion.  New 
York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 

George,  Ross  F.,  Speed  Ball  Text-Book,  Poster  Design  for  Pen  & Brush.  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  1948 

Hepner,  H.  W.,  Effective  Advertising.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1948 

Hotchkiss,  George  Burton,  An  Outline  of  Advertising.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1940 
Kleppner,  Otto,  Advertising  Procedure.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 
Lund,  John  V.,  Newspaper  Advertising.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947 
Pawelek,  Stanley  J.,  An  Introduction  to  Drafting.  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  & Co.,  1947 

Rowse,  Edward  J.,  and  Nolan,  C.  A.,  Fundamentals  of  Advertising.  Cincinnati,  South-Western 
Publishing  Co.,  1950 

2.  PERIODICALS 

Advertising  Age 
Advertising  and  Selling 
Industrial  Marketing 
Journal  of  Marketing 
Marketing 
Printer’s  Ink 
Signs  of  the  Times 
T ide 


arithwnetU* 

Cecil,  Brice,  Cashiering.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall.,  Inc.,  1947 

Curry,  Preston  E.,  and  Rice,  Ralph  R.,  Applied  Business  and  Arithmetic.  Fourth  Edition.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  South-Western  Puhlishing  Co.,  1948 

Egmore,  F.  A.,  Mathematics  of  Merchandising.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  1945 

Kirk,  John  G.,  and  Mumford,  George  Ed.  and  Quay,  Mark  H.,  General  Clerical  Procedure.  New 
York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1945 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Personnel  Group,  Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training.  New 
York,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1947 

Pathfinder  Practice  Set  in  Simplified  Record  Keeping  for  Small  Retail  Businesses.  Instructions,  Prac- 
tice Material  and  Set  of  Record  Forms.  Los  Angeles,  California,  Charles  R.  Hadley  Co.,  1940 

Potter,  M.  D.,  Merchandising  Guide.  New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1943 

Rosenherg,  R.  Roliert,  Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  Materials  in  Business  Mathematics.  New  York, 
The  Gregg  Puhlishing  Co.,  1949 

Sperling,  A.,  and  Stuart,  M.,  Mathematics  Made  Simple.  Kenmore  Puhlishing  Co.,  1943 
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bttsiness  organization  and  niaitagrnirnt 

Richert,  G.  Henry,  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices.  New  \ ork.  Tlie  Gregji  Piil)li?liiiig  Co.,  1947 
Robinson,  E.  M.,  and  Blackler,  W.  R.,  Today’s  Business — It’s  Organization  and  Operation.  New  ^ ork. 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1950 

Robinson,  O.  Preston,  and  Haas,  Kenneth  B.,  Hoic  To  Establish  and  Operate  a Retail  Store.  New 
\ork,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 

Shilt,  Bernard  A.,  and  Wilson,  W.  Harmon.  Business  Principles  and  Management.  New  \ork.  A.  ^ ., 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1940 

buying 

Brisco,  Norris  A.,  and  Wingate,  John  \\  .,  Buying  for  Retail  Stores.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall.  Iik  .. 
1946 

The  Merchandising  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  A Merchandising  Hand 
booh — The  Buyer’s  Manual.  Revised  Edition.  Aew  York,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion, 1948 

eotor^  tine  and  design 

1.  BOOKS: 

Anderson,  Anna  Marie,  Syllabus  of  Design  and  Color.  Champaign.  Illinois,  Stipes  Publishing 
Company,  1940 

Birren,  Faber,  Selling  With  Color.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1945 

Bradley  and  Dietz,  Costume  and  You.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  International  Textbook  Co.,  1948 
Burrows,  Thelma  M.,  Successful  Home  Furnishing.  Peoria,  Illinois,  Manual  Arts  Press 
Chambers,  Bernice  G.,  Color  and  Design  in  Apparel.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 
Cheskin,  Louis,  Colors — What  They  Can  Do  for  You.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Corpora- 
tion, 1947 

Jacobson,  Egbert,  Basic  Color.  An  Interpretation  of  the  Ostwald  Color  System,  (ibicago,  Illinois. 
Paul  Theobald,  1948 

Kepes,  Gyorgy,  Language  of  Vision.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Paul  Theobald,  1948 
Kettunen,  Marietta,  Fundamentals  of  Dress.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1941 
Moholy-Nagy,  Laslo,  Vision  in  Motion.  Chicago,  Illinois,  Paul  Theobald,  1946 
Morton,  G.  M.,  The  Arts  of  Costume  and  Personal  Appearance.  New  \ork.  John  Wiley  & Son-. 
Inc.,  1943 

2.  PAMPHLETS: 

EO — 51  Paint,  Glass,  Wallpaper.  15^’ 

EO — 27  Painting — Decorating,  Contracting.  25^' 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Pliiladelphia  Regional  ( )ffice 

eonference  leading 

Cushman,  Frank,  Training  Procedure.  New  York,  John  W iley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1940 
Cushman,  Frank,  Improving  Supervision.  New  York,  John  W iley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1948 

consumer  edueution  and  economies 


Dameron,  Kenneth,  Consumer  Problems  in  W ar  Time.  First  Edition.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1944 


Finch,  Edgar  M.,  Consumer  Education.  Toms  River  High  School,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey,  1944 
Heil,  Edward  William,  Consumer  Training.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1944 
Olson,  Paul  R.,  and  Hickman,  C.  Addison,  Pan  American  Economics.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
Inc.,  1943 

Reich,  Edward,  and  Siegler,  Carlton  John,  Consumer  Goods.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1947 

Shields,  H.  G.,  and  Wilson,  Harmon  W.,  Consumer  Economic  Problems.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Company,  1940 

credits  and  collections 

Chapin,  Albert  F.,  Credit  and  Collection  Principles  and  Practice.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.. 
1948 

Floherty,  John  J.,  Money-Go-Round.  First  Edition.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  1944 

economics  of  distribution 

Beckley  and  Ernest,  Modern  Retailing.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1950 

Bendure,  Establishing  and  Operating  an  Apparel  Store.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1946 

Brisco,  Store  Management.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1931 

Converse,  Paul,  Essentials  of  Distribution.  New  York,  Prentice  Hall,  Inc.,  1947 

Egmore,  F.  A.,  Mathematics  of  Merchandising.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Research  Bureau  for  Re- 
tail Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943 
Faulkner  and  Starr,  Labor  in  America.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1944 

Maynard,  Dameron,  and  Siegler,  Retail  Marketing  and  Merchandising.  Ginn  and  Company,  1938 
Packer  and  Waterman,  Basic  Retailing.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1951 
Richert,  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1947 

Robinson  and  Haas,  How  To  Establish  and  Operate  a Retail  Store.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1946 

Shilt  and  Wilson,  Business  Principles  and  Management.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South-Western  Publishing 
Co.,  1947 

Walters,  Wingate,  and  Weiner,  Retail  Merchandising.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South-Western  Publishing 
Co.,  1951 

Wingate,  Schaller,  and  Goldenthal,  Problems  in  Retail  Merchandising.  New  York,  Prentice-FIali,  Inc., 
1944 

Zutavern  and  Bullock.  Consumer  Investigates.  The  University  Publishing  Co.,  1947 

ctugiish 

Aurner,  Robert  Ray,  Effective  English  in  Business.  New  York,  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1949 
Buehler,  E.  C.,  Make  Yourself  a Better  Speaker.  New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1940 
Doll,  William,  You  Can  Make  a Speech.  New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1946 
Flesch,  Rudolph,  The  Art  of  Readable  W riting.  New  York,  Harper  & Bros.,  1949 
Hagar,  Hubert  A.,  Wilson,  Lillian  Grissom,  Hutchinson,  Lillian  E.,  and  Blanchard,  Clyde  Insley,  The 
English  of  Business.  San  Francisco,  California,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1948 
Huston,  Alfred  D.,  and  Sandberg,  Robert  A.,  Everyday  Business  Speech.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1943 

Opdycke,  John  B.,  Say  What  You  Ylean.  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1944 

Parkhurst,  Charles  C.,  English  for  Business.  New  York,  Prentice-FIall,  Inc.,  1945 

Sandford,  William  P.,  Speak  Well  and  Win.  New  York,  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1944 
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fashion 

1.  BOOKS: 

Chambers,  B.  G.,  Keys  to  a Fashion  Career  for  the  Fashion  Group.  New  \ork,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc., 
1946 

Chambers,  B.  G.,  Fashion  Fundamentals.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947 
Chambers,  B.  G.,  Color  and  Design  in  Apparel.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 

Richert,  H.  H.,  Retailing  Principles  and  Practices.  New  York,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Second  Edi- 
tion, 1947 

Swinney,  J.  B.,  Merchandising  of  Fashion.  New  York,  Ronald  Press,  1942 

2.  FASHION  MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS: 

Newspapers 

Womens  Wear  Daily 

Mens  Wear 

Esquire 

Pogue 

Charm 

Harper  s Bazaar 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
McCalVs 
Glamour 

food  merchandising 

A Staff  of  Four  Experts,  Your  Self-Service  Store.  Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Grocery  Trade  Publishing 
House,  1947 

American  Can  Co.,  174  Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Goods.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  1947 

Ernest,  John  W.,  A Basic  Course  in  Grocery  Merchandising.  New  York,  Super  Market  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  1946 

Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Merchandising.  Box  5030,  Metropolitan  Station,  Los 
Angeles  55,  California,  1948 

Gilchrist,  F.  W.,  An  Analysis  of  Self-Service  in  Meats.  New  York,  Super  Market  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
1947 

Hill,  C.  W.  & Co.,  Ideas  for  Self-Service  and  Semi-Self-Service.  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  C.  W.  Hill  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1941 

Monroe,  Day,  Kyrk,  Hazel,  and  Stone,  Ursula  Batchelder,  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets.  New  York. 
M.  Barrows  & Company,  Inc.,  1940 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H Street,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  Information  for  the  Canned  Foods 
Shopper.  Home  Economics  Division,  1949 

National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  Meat  Buying  Manual,  407  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
Illinois,  1949 

Pillar,  Ray,  A Guide  to  Better  Handling  and  More  Efficient  Merchandising  of  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. Washington,  D.  C.,  National  League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distribu- 
tors, 1948 

Todoroff,  Alexander,  Store-Tested  Ideas  for  Meat  Men.  Chicago,  Illinois,  The  Grocery  Trade  Pub- 
lishing House,  1946 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Zimmerman,  M.  M.,  The  Super  Market  Grows  Up.  New  York,  Super  Market  Publishing  Co.,  1948 

Zimmerman,  M.  M.,  Super  Market.  New  York,  Super  Market  Publishing  Co.,  1947 
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job  problems 

Beckley  and  Logan,  The  Retail  Salesperson  at  Work.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 
Brisco,  Griffith  and  Robinson,  Store  Salesmanship.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947 
Broadley  and  Broadley,  Know  Your  Real  Ahilities.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 
Curry  and  Rice,  Applied  Rusiness  and  Arithmetic.  New  York,  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1940 

Egmore,  F.  A.,  Mathematics  of  Merchandising.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  1943 

Flesch,  Rudolph,  The  Art  of  Readable  Writing.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  Whittlesey  House,  1949 
Huston  and  Sandberg,  Everyday  Business  Speech.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1949 
Kneeland,  Bernard  and  Tollman,  Selling  to  Today  s Customer.  New  York,  Ginn  & Co.,  1942 
MacGihhon,  E.  G.,  Fitting  Yourself  for  Rusiness.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1941 
Parkhurst,  Charles,  English  for  Business.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1944 

Rosenberg,  R.  R.,  Teaching  Methods  and  Testing  and  Materials  in  Business  Mathematics.  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1950 

Smith  and  Breen,  Selling  in  Stores.  New  York,  Harper  and  Bros.,  1947 

Walters  and  Wingate,  FundamentoZs  o/ Se//mg.  Fifth  Edition.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South-Western  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1948 

Walters,  Wingate,  Weiner,  Retail  Merchandising.  Fourth  Edition.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South-Western 
Publishing  Co.,  1951 


merchandise  information 

TEXTILES 

1.  BOOKS: 

Bendure,  Zelma,  and  Pfeiffer,  Gladys,  America^ s Fabrics.  New  York,  Macmillan  Book  Co.,  1946 
Chase,  S.,  and  Schlink,  F.  J.,  Your  Money's  Worth.  New  York,  MacmiUan  Company,  1931 
Dana,  Margaret,  Behind  the  Label.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1939 
Hess,  Katherine,  Textile  Fibers  and  Their  Uses.  Philadelphia,  J.  P.  Lippincott,  1941 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Woven  Floor  Coverings.  Amsterdam,  New  York,  1946. 

Packer  and  Hitchcock,  Merchandise  Information  for  Successful  Selling.  New  York,  Prentice-HaR, 
Inc.,  1949 

Potter,  M.  D.,  Fiber  to  Fabrics.  Gregg  Company,  1945 

Reich,  E.,  and  Siegler,  C.  J.,  Consumer  Goods.  American  Book  Company,  1946 
Wingate,  Gillespie,  and  Addison,  Know  Your  Merchandise.  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishing  Co., 
1951 

2.  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS: 

American  Fabrics 

Apparel  Arts  (for  men) 

Department  Store  Economist 
Good  Housekeeping 

Harmony  House  (Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company) 

Mens  Wear 
Women’s  Wear  Daily 

3.  SUGGESTED  SPECIAL  READINGS  ON  TEXTILES: 

Cotton  From  Raw  Material  to  Finished  Product.  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc. 

How  to  Know  Laces.  Dry  Goods  Economist 
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Linen  Fabrics,  J.  F.  Caplan.  Riverside  Press,  Ine. 

Men  Too  Wear  Clothes,  Dorothy  Stote 

Rayon,  New  Synthetic  Textile  Fibers.  Rayon  Handbook 

The  Mohawk  Carpet  and  Rug  Manual.  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills  Co. 

The  Story  of  King  Cotton.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company 

The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act.  American  Wool  Council,  Inc. 


4.  PAMPHLETS  AND  MATERIALS; 

Aralac 

Aralac,  Incorporated 
71  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

Cotton 

Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc. 

320  Rroadway 

New  York  7,  New  York 

Cotton  Exhibit 
Pepperell  Mfg.  Company 
160  State  Street 
Boston  2,  Mass. 

Catalogue  of  Educational  Material  on  Cotton  and  Cotton  Products 
National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
P.  O.  Box  18 
Memphis,  Tennessee 


F inishes 

“Apponized”  Permanent  Finished  Cottons 
Apponaug  Company 
40  Worth  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 

“Bellmanized”  Starchless  Finish 
Bellman  Brook  Bleachery  Co. 

Fairview,  New  Jersey 

“Cravenette” 

Cravenette  Company 
Eighth  and  Madison  Sts. 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

“Koloc”  Finish  for  Woolens 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 
Naugatuck,  Connecticut 

“Lanaset” — Wool  Shrinkage  Control 
American  Cyanamid  Company 


Textile  Resin  Dept. 

Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey 

“Mercerized”  Finish 
Durene  Association  of  Amerie 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 

“Sanforset” 

Verney  Fabrics  Corporation 

1410  Broadway 

New  York  18,  New  York 

“Sayl-A-Set”  Finish 
Sayles  Finishing  Plants,  Inc. 
Saylesville,  Rhode  Island 

“Vitalized”  Spun  Rayon 
U.  S.  Finishing  Company 
40  Worth  Street 
New  York  13,  New  York 


Labels 

National  Consumer — Retailer  Council 
8 West  40th  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 

Linen 

Sales  Training  Package  on  Irish  Linen 

Irish  Linen  Guild 

527  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 

Stevenson’s  Moygashel  Linens,  Ltd. 

18  E.  38th  Street 

New  York  16,  New  York 

Merchandise  Facts  Manuals 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
Department  of  Merchandise  Education 
57th  Street  at  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Cotton  Bulletin  No.  15 — Copyright  1939 
Silk  Bulletin  No.  16 — Copyright  1939 
Wool  Bulletin  No.  17 — Copyright  1940 

Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  3,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Blouses,  Sweaters,  Skirts 
Boys’  Wear 

Curtains,  Draperies,  Slipcovers 

Foundation  Garments 

Girls’  Wear 

Handbags 

Infants’  Wear 

Lingerie 

Man-Made  Fabrics 
Men’s  Pajamas,  Robes,  L nderwear 
Men’s  Ties,  Hats,  Hose.  Gloves,  Siveaters, 
Shirts,  and  Accessories 
Millinery 

Negligees,  Housecoats 

Women’s  Belts,  Neckwear,  Scarfs,  Cuffs, 
etc. 

W omen’s  Gloves 
Women  s Handkerchiefs 
Women’s  Hosiery 
W omen’s.  Men’s,  Children’s  Shoes 

Nylon 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co. 

Wilmington  98,  Delaware 
Nylon  Division — Swatches 

Bayou 

American  Viscose  Corporation 
350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 


(Rayon — Continued  jrom  Column  1) 
Burlington  Mills  Corporation  of  N.  Y. 
450  Seventh  Avenue  at  34th  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
180  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Co. 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware 
Rayon  Division 

North  American  Rayon  Corporation 
261  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Silk 

Belding,  Heminway,  Corticelli 
119  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

R.  K.  Laros  Silk  Company 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Textilene 

Textilene,  Cellulose-Base  Rug  Yama 
E.  W.  TwitcheU,  Inc. 

N.  E.  Corner  Third  and  Somerset  Streets 
Philadelphia  33,  Pennsylvania 

V inyon 

American  Viscose  Corporation 
350  Eifth  Avenue 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Wellington  Sears  Co. 

65  Worth  Street 

New  York  13,  New  York 

Wool 

A Capsule  Course  on  W ool 
Know  Your  Wool  Facts 

American  Wool  Council 
1455  Broadway 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Thumbnail  Sketches  of  Interesting  Fibers 
Percy  A.  Legge 
212  Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Wool  Exhibit 

Botany  Worsted  Mills 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 

Your  Woolens,  Their  Wear  & Care 
Botany  Worsted  Mills 
Passaic,  New  Jersey 

The  International  Wool  Secretariat 
201  East  57th  Street 
New  York  22,  New  York 
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5.  FILMS: 

A Personal  Investment.  16  mm.,  sound;  40  minutes  running  time.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx,  36 
South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A Woolen  Yarn.  16  mm.,  silent;  15  minutes  running  time.  General  Electric  Company,  570  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Baby  s First  Year.  16  mm.,  sound;  12  minutes  running  time.  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1801 
Larchmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Botany  Clothes  the  Nation.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  15  minutes  running  time.  Association  Films, 
35  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 

Association  Films,  19  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Association  Films,  351  Turk  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Association  Films,  1700  Patterson  Street,  Dallas,  Texas 

Care  of  the  New  Born  Baby.  16  mm.,  sound;  30  minutes  running  time.  Castle  Distrihutors  Cor- 
poration, R.  C.  A.  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20 

Chicago  Fashion  Show.  16  mm.,  silent;  20  minutes  running  time. 

Chicago  Trihune  Public  Service  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Civilizations  Fabrics.  16  mm.,  silent;  20  minutes  running  time.  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc.,  712 
Hospital  Trust  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Classic  Motif  in  Design.  16  mm.,  sound.  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Advertising  Department,  Am- 
sterdam, New  A ork 

Cloth  of  Kings.  16  mm.,  sound;  10  minutes  running  time.  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1801  Larch- 
mont Avenue,  Chicago 

Cooperative  Wool  From  Fleece  to  Fabric.  16  mm.,  sound.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Baltimore 
3,  Maryland 

Cotton  From  Seed  to  Cloth.  16  mm.,  silent.  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  40  \\  orth  Street, 
New  York 

Cotton  to  Cutter.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  20  minutes  running  time.  Goold  and  Tiernery,  Inc.,  345 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Crest  of  Quality.  16  mm.,  sound;  30  minutes  running  time.  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

Dear  Miss  Markham.  16  mm.,  Sound;  25  minutes  running  time.  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service, 
9 Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

Don’t  Sell  Us  Short.  Sheets;  35  mm.,  slidefihn.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  A ork 

Facts  About  Fabrics.  16  mm.,  sound;  26  minutes  running  time.  Rayon  Division,  E.  I.  DuPont 
de  Nemours  and  Co.,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Fashion  Horizons.  16  mm.,  sound;  35  minutes  running  time.  Donahue  Productions,  Inc.,  1450 
Broadway,  New  York 

Fashion’s  Favorite.  16  mm.,  sound;  35  minutes  running  time.  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and 
Company,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Fleece  for  Stroock  Fabrics.  16  mm.,  silent;  15  minutes  running  time.  Stroock  and  Company,  Inc., 
404  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

For  the  Loveliest  Legs.  16  mm.,  sound.  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  Wyomissing,  Pennsylvania 

Harnessing  the  Rainbow.  16  mm.,  sound;  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware 

Here  Comes  the  Bride,  (selling  blankets)  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  27  minutes  running  time.  Ken- 
wood Mills,  Box  1290,  Albany,  New  York 

Hosiery.  16  mm.,  20  minutes  running  time. 

Let  the  Starts  Guide  You.  16  mm.,  sound;  20  minutes  running  time. 

The  Secret.  16  mm.,  sound;  20  minutes  running  time. 

Mission  Hosiery  Mills,  3764  Broadway  Place,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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How  Rayon  Is  Made.  16  inni.,  sound;  15  minutes  running  time.  Association  Films,  35  West  45th 
Street,  New  York 

Irish  Linen.  16  mm.,  sound,  2 reels;  10  minutes  running  time  each  reel.  The  Irish  Linen  Guild, 
527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17 

It’s  the  Little  Things  That  Count.  16  mm.,  sound;  Bates  Manufacturing  Company,  30  Vesey  Street, 
New  York  7 

Know  your  Irish  Linen.  16  mm.,  sound;  15  minutes  running  time.  Irish  Linen  Guild,  527  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York 

Let’s  Get  More  Bedding  Business.  Sound  slidefihns;  15  minutes  running  time.  Bedding  Merchan- 
diser, 222  West  North  Bank  Drive,  Chicago 

Looping  of  Hosiery.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  20  minutes  running  time.  Carolina  Industrial  Films, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Modern  Rug  and  Carpet  Making.  16  mm.,  sound:  Alexander  Smith  and  Sons  Company,  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway,  Yonkers  1,  New  York 

Pattern  for  Smartness.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  20  minutes  running  time.  Association  Films,  35 
West  45th  Street,  New  York 

Principles  of  Knitting.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  20  minutes  running  time.  Carolina  Industrial  Films, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Selling  Bedspreads  and  Matching  Draperies.  16  mm.,  sound,  color;  17  minutes  running  time. 
Bates  Fabrics,  Inc.,  80  Worth  Street,  New  York 

Setting  the  Pace.  Display;  16  mm.,  sound;  Mohawk  Mills,  Inc.,  Advertising  Department,  Amster- 
dam, New  York 

Sleeping  Comfort.  (Fieldcrest  Blankets)  sound  slidefihns;  30  minutes  running  time.  Marshall 
Field  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Something  for  Everybody,  (men’s  underwear),  16  mm.,  sound;  20  minutes  running  time. 
Cooper’s,  Inc.,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Story  of  Silk.  16  mm.,  sound;  20  minutes  running  time.  Belding  Heminway  Corticelli  Company, 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Terry  Takes  a Tip.  16  mm.,  sound;  35  minutes  running  time.  Talon,  Inc.,  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Chicago,  Illinois;  Philadelphia 

The  Marketing  of  Men’s  Shirts.  Filmstrip,  53  frames.  Society  for  Visual  Education,  100  East 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

These  Changing  Times.  16  mm.,  sound;  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  Advertising  Department, 
Amsterdam,  New  York 

The  Threads  of  a Nation.  16  mm.,  sound;  Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.,  320  Broadway,  New  York 
7,  New  York 

Thread  of  Fashion.  16  mm.,  sound;  18  minutes  running  time.  Castle  Films,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
PI  aza.  New  York 

Untamed  Blueblood.  (fur)  16  mm.,  sound;  color;  21  minutes  running  time.  R.  T.  O’Connell 
Company,  420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

What  Is  Cloth.  16  mm.,  souud;  10  minutes  running  time.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet 
Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Yarn  and  Cloth  Construction.  16  mm.,  sound.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Coronet  Building, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

W^oolen  Goods.  16  mm.,  silent;  15  minutes  running  time.  Bucknell  University  Film  Library, 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Wool  Marketing  and  Manufacturing.  16  mm.,  silent;  45  minutes  running  time.  LTnited  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Motion  Picture  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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NON-TEXTILES 

1.  BOOKS: 


Packer  and  Hitchcock,  Merchandise  Information  for  Successful  Selling.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1947 

Reich,  Edward,  and  Siegler,  C.  J.,  Consumer  Goods.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1945 
Wingate,  Addison,  and  Gillespie,  Know  Your  Merchandise.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1951 

2.  PAMPHLETS  AND  MATERIALS: 

Aluminum 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  801  Gulf  Building,  Pittshiirgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

Chinaware 

Lamherton  China 

Eisher,  Bruce  & Company,  219-221  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Lenox  Incorporated,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Onondaga  Pottery  Company,  Syracuse  4,  Pennsylvania 

Spode  China 

Copeland  & Thompson,  Inc.,  206  Eifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York 
Theodore  Haviland  Company,  26  West  23d  Street,  New  Tork  10,  New  York 

Eulper  Pottery 

Fulper  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton  4,  New  Jersey 
Wedgwood  China 

Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sons.,  Inc.,  162  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York 
Cosmetics 

Barbara  Gould,  Inc.,  35  West  34th  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 
Coty,  730  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Proctor  & Gamble,  M.  A.  & R.  Building,  Ivorydale,  Cincinnati  17,  Oliio 
Fur 

Herman  Basch  & Company,  Inc.,  350  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  New  York 
HoUanderizing,  163  West  29th  Street,  New  T ork  1,  New  York 

Furniture 

American  Walnut  Mfg.  Association,  666  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mahogany  Association,  Inc.,  75  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Period  Furniture 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Selling  Home  Furnishings 

Rau  and  Shaw,  Vocational  Division,  Bulletin  216,  Federal  Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Leather 

The  Ohio  Leather  Company,  Girard,  Ohio 

Surpass  Leather  Company,  9th  and  Westmoreland  Streets,  Philadelphia  40,  Pennsylvania 
Leather — Gloves 

National  Association  of  Leather  Glove  Mfrs.,  Inc.,  52  Main  Street,  Gloversville,  New  \ ork 
The  Art  of  Glove  Making — 

Glove  Life  (glove  manual)  $1.00 

Film,  On  Every  Hand — 35  mm.  slidefilm  with  accompanying  dialogue  on  a record;  must  he 
shown  on  a projector  which  is  equipped  with  a record  turn-table. 
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Paint 

Kent,  L.,  Paint  Poiver  and  How  to  Sell  It.  National  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Assn.,  Inc., 
Thomson-Ellis-Hutton  Company,  Baltimore,  1947 

Paper 

Eaton  Paper  Corporation,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
P.  H.  Glatfelter  Company,  Spring  Grove,  Pennsylvania 

Plastics 

Bakelite  Plastics 

Bakelite  Corporation,  300  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
Catalin 

Catalin  Corporation  of  America,  1 Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 
Koroseal 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Koroseal  Division,  Akron,  Ohio 
Plastics  in  the  School  and  Home  Workshop 

A.  J.  Lockrey  and  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1940 
Vinydite 

Plymouth  Ruliher  Co.,  Inc.,  Canton,  Massachusetts 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company,  Arlington,  New  Jersey  (Plastics  Department) 
Firestone  Industrial  Products  Co.,  Plastic  Division,  Akron,  Ohio 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Plastics  Division,  Springfield  2,  Massachusetts 

Shoes 

Florsheim  Shoes,  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  140  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 

Silverware 

The  Strategy  of  Selling  Sterling.  The  International  Silver  Company,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Community,  Oneida,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  New  York 

Dirilyte  Company  of  America,  Inc.,  1 West  34th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
Holmes  & Edwards  Division,  The  International  Silver  Com2Jany,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Manchester  Silver  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Toys 

How  to  Sell  Toys  and  Playthings 

Toy  Manufacturers  of  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

3.  FILMS: 

Foods 

About  Bananas.  16  mm.,  silent.  1.5  minutes,  pay  transportation.  United  Fruit  Co. 

Alaska’s  Silver  Millions.  16  mm.,  sound.  Home  Economics  Department,  American  Can  Com- 
pany, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
Cheese  Manufacturing.  16  mm.,  silent.  40  minutes,  pay  transportation,  Yamrow  Bros.  Co. 
Chicken  of  the  Sea — Tuna  Fish.  16  mm.,  sound.  20  minutes,  pay  transportation.  Van  Camp 
Sea  Food  Company 

Coffee,  the  Pride  of  Colombia.  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  pay  transportation,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ever  Since  Eden  (Canned  Foods).  16  mm.,  sound.  20  minutes,  pay  transportation,  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company 

From  Moo  to  You  (Milk).  16  mm.,  sound.  10  minutes,  pay  transportation.  The  Borden  Com- 
pany 

Give  Us  This  Day  (Bread).  16  mm.,  sound.  25  minutes,  return  transportation,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Baking 

Golden  Glory  (Wheat  Processing) . 16  mm.,  sound.  35  minutes,  sale  and  rental,  I.  D.  Ormsby 
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Green  Giant  (Canning  Peas).  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  pay  transportation,  Minnesota  Val- 
ley Canning  Company 

Hawaiian  Harvest  (Sugar).  16  mm.,  sound.  30  minutes,  pay  transportation,  American  Society 
of  Bakery  Engineers 

Jerry  Pulls  the  Strings  (Coffee).  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  pay  transportation,  American 
Can  Company 

Let’s  Visit  Dr.  Philips.  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  pay  transportation,  Wurtele  Film  Producers 

Meat  (Livestock  and  Meat  Processing).  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  return  transportation. 
Swift  and  Company 

Meat  and  Romance.  16  mm.,  sound.  40  minutes,  return  transportation,  Castle  Distributors 

Milk  Parade  (Milk  Processing).  16  mm.,  sound.  10  minutes,  pay  transportation,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

One  Hundred  Million  Oranges.  16  mm.,  sound.  28  minutes,  pay  transportation,  V urtele  Film 
Producers 

Story  of  a Loaf  of  Bread.  16  mm.,  silent.  45  minutes,  pay  transportation,  American  Society  of 
Bakery  Engineers 

Sugar  in  the  Everglades.  16  mm.,  sound.  22  minutes,  return  transportation,  Allis  Clialmers 
Manufacturing  Company 

Sunkist  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Merchandising.  16  mm.,  sound.  College  of  the  City  of  Yew  York, 
Business  Film  Library,  17  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  10 

To  Market,  To  Market  (Marketing  of  Food  Products).  16  mm.,  sound,  11  minutes.  Frith  Films, 
1816  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Hollywood  28,  California 

Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorroiv  (Preservation  of  Food).  16  mm.,  sound.  30  minutes,  pay 
transportation,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Rugs 

Modern  Rug  and  Carpet  Making.  16  mm.,  sound.  Alexander  Smith  and  Sons  Company,  Saw 
Mill  River  Parkway,  Yonkers  1,  New  York 
Leather 

The  Story  of  Leather.  16  mm.,  sound.  Tanners  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York  16 
Shoes 

If  the  Shoe  Fits.  16  mm.,  sound.  Melville  Shoe  Corp.,  Public  Relations  Department,  24  West 
43rd  Street,  New  York  16 
Gloves 

On  Every  Hand.  16  mm.,  sound.  National  Association  of  Leather  Glove  Manufaetuiers,  Inc., 
52  South  Main  Street,  Gloversville,  New  T ork 
Glassuare 

Crystal  Clear.  16  mm.,  sound.  J.  P.  Lilley  and  Son,  227  Boas  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Blowpipes.  16  mm.,  sound.  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Film  Division,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 

From  Desert  Sand  to  Sparkling  Glass.  16  mm.,  sound.  Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma 

Now  for  Tomorrow  (Merchandising  Glassware).  16  mm.,  sound.  17  minutes,  pay  transporta- 
tion, Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company 

Trip  Through  Lenox  Pottery  Works  (Fine  China).  16  mm.,  12  minutes,  i>ay  transportation. 
Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Furniture 

Masterpieces  in  Mahogany.  16  mm.,  silent.  Mahogany  Associates,  Inc.,  75  East  V acker  Drive. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 

The  Romance  of  Mahogany.  16  mm.,  silent,  as  above 

Spotlighting  Hidden  Qualities.  35  mm.  slidefihn.  Kindel  Furniture  Company,  100  Garden 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Chinuware 

Clay,  Hands  and  Fire.  16  mm.,  sound.  Copeland  and  Thompson,  Inc.,  206  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev/ 
York 

The  Making  of  Wedgwood  China.  16  mm.,  sound.  National  Bureau  of  Club  Programs,  507 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17 

Brushes 

From  Bristles  to  Brushes.  16  mm.,  sound.  Castle  Films,  R.  C.  A.  Building,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  20 

Floor  Coverings 

These  Thirty  Years.  16  mm.,  sound.  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Hosiery 

For  the  Loveliest  Legs.  16  mm.,  sound.  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills,  Wyoniissing,  Pennsylvania 
Paper 

The  Gift  of  T’sai  Lun.  (Paper.)  16  mm.,  sound.  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Trees  to  Tribune.  16  mm.,  sound.  Chicago  Tribune,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  Illinois 

personal  derelopwnent 

Abrams,  Ray,  Business  Behavior,  Second  Edition.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South-Western  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1941 

Allen  & Briggs,  If  You  Please.  Philadelphia,  East  Washington  Square,  Lippincott  Co.,  1942 

Arnold,  Joseph  Irvin,  and  Banks,  Dorothy  J.,  Building  Our  Life  Together.  Evanston,  Illinois,  Row, 
Peterson  & Company,  1947 

Beckley  and  Logan,  The  Retail  Salesperson  at  Work.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 
Bennett,  Joan,  How  to  Be  Attractive.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1943 
Bliss,  Walton  B.,  Personality  and  School.  Atlanta,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1947 

Bro,  Marguerite  Harmon,  Let’s  Talk  About  You.  New  York,  Douhleday,  Doran  & Co.,  Inc.,  1943 
Broadley  and  Broadley,  Know  Your  Real  Abilities.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 
Buchanan,  A.,  The  Lady  Means  Business.  New  York,  Simon  & Schuster,  1942 
Carnegie,  D.,  Hoiv  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People.  New  York,  Simon  and  Schnster,  1936 

Craig,  Hazel  Thompson  and  Rush,  Ola  Day,  Clothes  W^ith  Character.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co.,  1946 

Crawford,  Cooley,  Trillingham,  Living  Your  Life.  New  York,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1940 
Dengel,  Veronica,  Personality  Unlimited.  Philadelphia,  John  C.  Winston,  1943 
Gardiner,  G.  L.,  Hotv  Can  You  Get  a Job.  New  York,  Harjier  and  Brothers,  1945 
Garnell,  Helene,  Oh  Dear!  What  Shall  I Wear.  New  York,  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  1946 
Geisel,  John  B.,  Personal  Problems  & Morale.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949 
Hepner,  H.,  It’s  Nice  to  Know  People  Like  You.  New  York,  Appleton-Century,  1940 
Kettunen,  Marietta,  Fundamentals  of  Dress.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1941 
Kraines,  S.  H.  and  Thetford,  E.  S.,  Managing  Your  Mind.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1943 
Laird,  Donald  A.,  The  Technique  of  Building  Personal  Leadership.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc., 
1944 

Hamman,  Mary  and  the  Editors  of  Mademoiselle,  The  Mademoiselle  Handbook.  McGraw-Hill,  Inc., 
1946 

MacGibhon,  Elizal^eth  Gregg,  Manners  in  Business.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937 
MacGibbon,  E.  G.,  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1947 
Maule,  Frances,  She  Strives  to  Conquer.  New  York,  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co.,  1948 
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Morton,  G.  M.,  The  Arts  of  Costume  and  Personal  Appearance.  New  York,  John  W ilev  ainl  Sons.  Inc.. 
1943 

Pierce,  B.,  It’s  More  Fun  if  You  Know  the  Rules.  New  York,  232  Madison  Avenue,  Farrar  & Rine- 
hart, 1935 

Payne,  Mildred  M.,  W hat  Do  I Do  Now?  New  York,  Gregg  Puhlishing  Company,  1940 
Ryan,  Mrs.  N.,  Your  Clothes  and  Personality.  Third  Edition.  New  York,  Appleton-Centiirv  Conipanv. 
1949 

Shacter,  Helen,  Understanding  Ourselves.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  McKnight  and  McKnight,  1945 
Smith,  Edna,  Personality  Improvement  for  All.  New  York,  Barnes  & Noble,  Inc.,  1948 
Todd,  Elizabeth,  Clothes  for  Girls.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1947 
Walters,  R.  G.,  Hoiv  to  Find  and  Apply  for  a Job.  New  York,  Sonth-'^  cstern  Pul)lisliing  Co..  1947 

person  net  ntanaffement 

Baudek,  Anthony  C.  and  Brooks,  Mark  L.,  The  Supervisor  s Job.  Bloomington.  Illinois.  AlcKnight 
and  McKnight,  1944 

Boynton,  Six  fj  ays  to  Get  a Job.  New  A ork,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1945 

Chambers,  Bernice  Gertrude,  Keys  to  a Fashion  Career.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1946 
Halsey,  George  D.,  Supervising  People.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1946 

Huff,  Frances,  Twenty  Careers  of  Tomorrow.  New  A ork,  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1945 
Kaylin,  Edward,  The  Retail  Personnel  Primer.  New  York,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
1940 

La  Clave,  Frank,  Basic  Problems  of  Sales  Management.  New  Aork,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1945 
Laird,  Donald,  The  Technique  of  Handling  People.  New  Aork,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1944 
McFerran,  Doris,  Careers  in  Retail  for  Young  Women.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  Inc., 
1943 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  and  Salilin,  W.  F.,  How  to  Get  a Job  and  Win  Promotion.  Bloomington,  Illinois,  41c- 
Knight  & McKnight,  1948 

Rados,  William,  How  to  Select  Better  Salesmen.  New  Aork,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 
Robinson,  0.  Preston,  Retail  Personnel  Relations.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1949 
Smedley,  Doree,  and  Robinson,  Lura,  Careers  in  Business  for  If  omen.  New  \ ork.  E.  P.  Dutton  Co., 
Inc.,  1945 

Sprackling,  Helen,  Courtesy.  New  York,  M.  Barrows  & Company,  Inc.,  1947 
Williams,  Beryl,  People  Are  Our  Business.  New  York,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1947 

public  relations 

Mahoney-Hession,  Public  Relations  for  Retailers.  New  Aork,  Alacmihan,  1949 

Burnett,  V.  E.,  You  and  Your  Public;  A Guidebook  to  the  New  Career — Public  Relations.  New  Aork. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1943 

retailing 

Barker,  Clare  Wright  and  Anderson,  Ira  Dennis,  PrmcipZes  of  Retailing.  New  Aork,  McGraw-Hill, 
Inc.,  1941 

Brisco,  Norris  A.  and  Arnowitt,  Introduction  to  Modern  Retailing.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.. 
1942 

Duncan,  D.  J.  and  Phillips,  C.  F.,  Retailing  Principles  and  Methods.  Chicago,  Irwin,  1941 
Goldenthal,  Irving,  Hoiv  to  Buy  and  Merchandise  Profitably.  New  York,  Better  4lerchandising  In- 
stitute, 1946 
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Hitchcock,  Louise  S.,  Applied  Retailing.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948 

Hagadone,  E,  B,  and  Beckley,  D.  K.,  Merchandising  Techniques,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1940 

Kaylin,  Edward  and  Alan  A.  Wells,  Simplified  Sales  Promotion  for  Retailers.  New  York,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1940 

Kaplan,  A.  D.  H.,  Small  Business;  Its  Place  and  Problems.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 

Larson,  Johnson,  and  Teller,  Selecting  and  Operating  a Business  of  Your  Own.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1946 

Richert,  G.  Henry,  Retailing:  Principles  and  Practices,  Second  Edition.  New  York,  The  Gregg  Puh- 
lishing  Company,  1947 

Rohinson,  O.  Preston  and  Haas,  Kenneth  B.,  How  to  Establish  and  Operate  a Retail  Store.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946 

Rosenfeld,  Milton  A.,  The  Industrial  Cafeteria  & Restaurant  Worker  s Manual,  New  York,  National 
Foreman’s  Institute,  Inc.,  1945 

Rost,  O.  F.,  Going  Into  Business  for  Yourself.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1945 

Walters,  R.  G.,  and  Wingate,  J.  W.,  and  Rowee,  Edward  J.,  Retail  Merchandising.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
South-Western  Puhlishing  Company,  1943 

Wingate,  J.  W.,  Shaller,  E.  O.,  and  Goldenthal,  I.,  Problems  in  Retail  Merchandising.  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1944 

Woodhouse,  Chase  G.,  The  Big  Store.  New  York,  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1943 


salesmanship 

Bacharach,  Max,  Selling  Furs  Successfully.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948 

Beckley  and  Logan,  The  Retail  Salesperson  at  Work.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  1948 

Brisco,  Norris  A.,  Griffith,  Grace,  and  Rohinson,  Preston  O.,  Store  Salesmanship.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  Third  Edition,  1947 

Canfield,  B.,  Salesmanship.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1940 

Collins,  C.  Cody,  Love  of  a Glove.  New  York,  Fairchild  Puhlishing  Co.,  1947 

Fernald,  Charles  H.,  Modern  Selling.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  Tliird  Edition,  1948 

Fernald,  Charles  H.,  Salesmanship.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  (Revised)  1942 

Kneeland,  Natalie,  Bernard,  Louise,  and  Tallman,  Gerald  B.,  Selling  to  Today’s  Customer.  Boston, 
Ginn  and  Company,  1942 

Lester,  Helena  M.,  Retail  Training  in  Principle  and  Practice.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947 

Mulcahy,  James  F.  and  Richert,  G.  Henry,  Balanced  Selling.  The  National  Confectioners’  Associa- 
tion, 1947 

Reich,  Edward,  Selling  to  the  Consumer.  New  York,  American  Book  Company,  1938 

Rohinson,  O.  Preston  and  Roltinson,  Christine,  Successful  Retail  Salesmanship.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1942 

Smitl),  Paul  E.  and  Breen,  George  E.,  Selling  in  Stores.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1947 
Sutton,  Kelso,  The  Technique  of  Selling.  New  York,  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1949 

Walters,  R.  G.  and  Wingate,  J.  W.,  Fundamentals  of  Selling.  Fifth  Edition.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  South- 
Western  Puhlishing  Association,  1948 

Wheeler,  Elmer,  Tested  Sentences  That  Sell.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1937 
Wheeler,  Elmer,  Sizzlemanship.  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1940 
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teaching  and  training 

Cushman,  Frank,  Training  Procedure.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Ine.,  1940 

Hill,  Frank  Ernest,  Training  for  the  Job.  New  York,  George  Grady  Press,  1940 

MacGibhon,  Elizabeth  Gregg,  Fitting  Yourself  for  Business.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1947 

weholesaling 

Beckman,  Theodore  N.  and  Engle,  Nathaniel  H.,  Wholesaling  Principles  and  Practices.  New  orlc, 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1937 

generai  periodicals 

1.  TRADE  JOURNALS  AND  OTHERS 

Advertising  Age — 100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Advertising  and  Selling — Moore  Publishing  Co.,  9 E.  38th  Street,  New  York  16 
American  Fabrics — 350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  1 
Apparel  Arts — Esquire  Bldg,,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder — Chilton  Co.,  100  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

Business  Week — McGraw-HiU  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 

Chain  Store  Age — Lehhar-Friedman  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16 

Charm — Street  & Smith  Publications,  Inc.,  122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

Consumers  News  Digest — Committee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York 

Consumers  Research — Washington,  New  Jersey 

Consumers  Union — 17  Union  Square,  New  York 

Department  Store  Economist — Chilton  Co.,  100  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 
Display  World — Display  Pidilishing  Co.,  1209  Sycamore  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dry  Goods  Journal — P.  O.  Box  1315,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Fortune — 350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 

Glamour — Conde  Nast  Pul)lishing,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 
Good  Housekeeping — Hearst’s  Magazine,  Inc.,  57th  & 8th  Avenue,  New  York  19 
Harper’s  Bazaar — Hearst’s  Magazine,  Inc.,  572  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22 
Hat  Life — 1123  Broadway,  New  York 

Industrial  Marketing — 100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Journal  of  Marketing — 383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Journal  of  Retailing  (New  York  University) — 100  Washington  Square,  New  York  3 

Ladies’  Home  Journal — Curtis  Pulilishing  Co.,  Philadel2jhia  5,  Pennsylvania 

Mademoiselle — Street  & Smith  Publications,  Inc.,  122  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

Marketing — 119  York  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

McCall’s — McCall  Corp.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17 

Men’s  Apparel  Reporter — Empire  State  Building,  New  York 

Men’s  Wear — 8 E.  13th  Street,  New  York 

National  Jeweler — 531  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass’n. — 100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Nation  s Business — United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Newsweek — Newsweek  Bldg.,  152  W.  42nd  Stieet,  New  York  18 
New  York  Times — 229  W.  43rd  Street,  New  York 
Printer  s Ink — 205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 

Seventeen — Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  11  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
Tide — 232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17 
Time — 330  E.  22nd  Street,  Chicago  16,  Illinois 

Vogue — Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17 
Women  s Wear  Daily — 8 E.  13th  Street,  New  York 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  PERIODICALS 

American  Business  Education — 71  Beech  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

American  Vocational  Journal — The  American  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont  Avenue, 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

The  Balance  Sheet — South-Western  Publishing  Company,  624  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
(Free) 

Business  Education  World — Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16 
Journal  of  Business  Education — Robert  C.  Trethaway,  34  N.  Crystal  Street,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

U.  B.  E.  A.  Forum — United  Business  Education  Association,  1201-16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

major  pablishers 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  11  East  36th  Street,  New  Tork  16 

American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  16 

American  Technical  Society,  58th  and  Di-exel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

D.  Applet on-Century  Company,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Ginn  and  Company,  Statler  Building,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  330  West  42nd  Stieet,  New  York  18 

Charles  R.  Hadley  Company,  Hadley  Building,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  Street,  New  York  16 

D.  C.  Heath  & Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton  9,  Pennsylvania 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 
Printer’s  Ink  Pulilishing  Co.,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  15  E.  26th  Street,  New  York  10 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Whittlesey  House,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  18 
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